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we victory of British Socialism has been 

eceived with almost incredulous applause in 

very democracy except the United States. 

There, gratitude to Mr. Churchill and a nation- 

ide confidence in the benefits of capitalism have 

ombined to make some sections of the press 

nd public look warily at that silent revolution 

Mf which the election results were only the 

matic expression. But elsewhere the electoral 

andslide has been welcomed as a proof of the 

tonishing vitality of British democracy. The 

ormation of a Labour Government with a strong 

atliamentary majority brings a sudden ray of 

hope to those democratic forces—in Spain, Greece 

nd Belgium, for instance—which had come to 

pssociate the name of Britain with monarchist 

intrigues and ineffective Amgotry. The Empire, 

while condoling with the great war leader, is 

ielighted to see that the old country still has 

ome kick in it. The Russians are awaiting 

ents. They correctly estimate that the election 

was fought on domestic issues. They suspend 

udgment, therefore, until they see whether 

itish Socialism will extend its influence to 

oreign policy. If, as we believe, that is Mr. 

Attlee’s and Mr. Bevin’s firm determination, and 

f they will support an International in which the 
nternecine conflict of Socialist and Communist 
tan be gradually healed, there is reason to hope 
hat the Russians will collaborate in the recon- 
ction of a united Europe. 

A Socialist foreign policy, however, must be | 
rmly based on Socialism at home. The main 
fforts of the Government must be directed to the 
ansformation of our make-shift war-planning into 
p planned peacetime economy. This trans-' 
ormation must be accomplished in a period of 
acute shortage, weariness and dislocation ; and it 
rannot be expected to show concrete benefits 
At once. It will not be an easy process, and it 
ill only be carried through successfully if 
he people feel that they are partners with 
Parliament in the national task. If the Govern- 
ent is to win the necessary understanding and 
ollaboration from the majority of the nation in 
he execution of its programme, the cards must 
be face upwards on the table. Official propaganda 
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of the type familiarised during the war is to-day 
valueless : there is universal allergy to instruc- 
tional slogans and patriotic appeals. What is 
wanted is that the Government should take the 
public as fully as possible into its confidence. 

For example, if popular support is to be secured 
for prolonged rationing of food, or even of petrol, 
it is essential that the Government should publish 
all the relevant data. We should be told how our 
consumption of food per head compares with that 
of other countries ; what stocks we hold; and 
what limitations there are on our ability to import 
from abroad. And if petrol consumption by 
civilians must be restricted, at a very real cost in 
overloading of rail passenger transport, is it 
because of shortage of supplies, tankers or internal 
distributive resources, or because the Services— 
outside the Far East theatre—are extravagant in 
their demands ? Before judgment on any of these 
questions is possible, statistics which are now 
with no good reason withheld must be released. 

Even more important is it that the country 
should be thoroughly informed about the man- 
power position. Not merely should the Ministry 
of Labour resume prompt publication of figures 
of employment by industries, showing the dis- 
tribution and utilisation month by month of our 
available labour force; now that hostilities in 
Europe are over, there is no valid “ security” 
bar to our knowing the numbers of potential 
producers who are being retained in the Services 
in the United Kingdom, on garrison duty in 
Germany, Italy and Greece, or in the Middle East 
and India. Knowledge of these figures is indis- 
pensable if the public is to form an enlightened 
judgment on the pace of demobilisation. 

More generally, if the Government’s policy— 
fiscal, commercial and social—is to be followed by 
the public with that intelligent interest which 
makes for active support, the Departments must 
issue the fullest possible information—and it 
is available officially to-day with greater amplitude 
than ever before—about incomes and expenditure, 
balance of foreign payments, direction and volume 
of external trade, availability of materials and 
transport resources, industrial output and costs, 
and the many factors relevant to the siting and 
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construction of houses and the whole business of 
planning a healthier, better educated and more 
secure COMmunity. 

With the question whether the machinery of 
governmental publicity, in the best sense, re- 
quires overhauling, we are not at the moment 
concerned. (Co-ordination and presentation 
of official statistics might with advantage be 
entrusted to a special bureau attached to the 
Cabinet Offices.) Our immediate plea is for the 
urgent sweeping away of the -insidious habit 
of war-time official reticence. With a clear 
mandate for bold reconstruction, no Government 
has a greater opportunity than this; and none 
a harder task ahead. The impressive mass of 
its supporters in the country are capable of 
postponing ease that they may enter into a 
worth-while future. But they will do so with the 
better heart, the more their eyes are open. 


The New Cabinet 


Mr. Attlee will not be a spectacular Premier, 
but he may be all the better for that. As Chair- 
man of a team Mr. Attlee unites, while the effect 
of either Mr. Morrison or Mr. Bevin as Premier 
might have been to divide, the Party. After 
Mr. Churchill, there is the same reaction in 
favour of a quiet and dignified leader as there 
was after the fall of the Welsh Wizard in 1922. 
Mr. Attlee’s first appointments seem good. If 
Mr. Bevin uses a new broom at the Foreign 
Office, every other Whitehall Department will 
be pleased. Mr. Morrison should do well as 
Leader of the House; and, in company with 
Mr. Greenwood, he is the right person to super-» 
vise the programme of reconstruction. Sir 
William Jowitt is a good lawyer and should make 
a good Lord Chancellor, while Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who has proved himself an excellent 
administrator and has a rare intellectual grasp 
of the technical problems of reconstructing in- 
dustry, takes over the Board of Trade in the 
crucial phase of “ reconversion.” Dr. Dalton 
brings a mind trained in finance to the Exchequer. 
Of the other appointments, probably the most 
important are Health, Housing, and Labour, 
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responsible for Buel amd. Power, and Mr 
Baker in charge of the Dominions, which should 
include immediately the Dominion of. India. 
The abolition of the India Office ; long been 
discussed, and was explicitly pr by Mr. 
Bevin at the Blackpool erence, We con- 
fidently expect that Mr. Ancurin’ Bevan will 
receive an important, Lod ent which will 
show whether he possesses constructive talents 
comparable with his immense Parliamentary 
and platform abilities. 


Priorities for Parliament ~ 


In the field of domestic policy housing will 
obviously be the first priority ; but, thanks to the 
number of urgent issues shelved by the Coalition, 
or dealt with merely by White Papers or declara- 
tions of intention which now require revision, 
there will be a long queue of measures with which 
Parliament will be required to deal expeditiously. 
For example, the land issue must be settled by the 
speedy adoption of measures at least as drastic 
as those put forward in the Uthwatt Report ; 
local authorities must be given assurance of 
ampler financial help from the Exchequer if all 
physical reconstruction plans are not to be 
held up; the doctors (or rather the reactionary 
group controlling the B.M.A,, to whom Mr. 
Willink weakly capitulated) must be confronted 
speedily with a clear-cut Health Service plan ; 
the mine owners, who have tardily announced their 
acceptance of the late Government’s compromise 
proposal of a controlling authority with no 
effective power, must be finally dealt with by a 
Bill transferring the mines to public ownership ; 
and Social Security legislation (mot forgetting 
Workmen’s Compensation) must be given final 
form and passed without delay. In addition, it is 
supremely important that the p (ampu- 
tated during the brief “Caretaker’’ period) for 
controlling the location of industry outside the 
Depressed Areas should be revived in much 
stronger form and brought before Parliament as 
early as possible. Finally, plans will have to be 
worked out with all speed for the social control 
of transport, electricity and steel. 


Problems for the Chancellor 


At the Exchequer Mr. Dalton will have the 
task of framing a taxation: policy based on the 
conception both of adequate social services and 
of fullemployment. But this will not be his only 
preoccupation. In the sphere of international 
economic relationships, one of the earliest 
questions to be settled is whether or not this 
country is to ratify the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. Ratification would involve fixing, almost 
at once, a new gold parity for the pound sterling ; 
and, though this would not become operative 
immediately, the act of fixing it would tie our 
hands against the time when the Agreement as a 
whole will be brought into force. It is not an 
easy decision to take. There is little to be said 
fer the proposed International Monetary Fund 
in its revised form, which omits nearly everything 
that gave Lord Keynes’s original scheme its 
attractions. Which is preferable—to refuse to 
» ratify Bretton Woods at the risk of offending U.S. 
epinion and discouraging American co-operation 
in international reconstruction, or to sign an 
agreement which may turn out to impose very 
inconvenient obligations, or even obligations 
beyond our power ultimately to fulfil? Decision 
is the more difficult because the Bretton Woods 
Agreement and the still fluid draft agreement on 
international commercial policy logically go 
together. A good commercial agreement with 
the United States might make it worth while 
incurring the risks of Bretton Woods. Perhaps 
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factor. The matter calls for speedy and stringent 
Cabinet investigation 5 it should not be left to the 
unfettered decision of the Service Departments, 
even under new heads. The question is not how 
many men the Services would like to retain, but 
whether they cannot, without prejudice to the 
war effort, reduce their strength ‘much more 
rapidly than they will admit except under a 
pressure which assigns due weight to urgent 
civilian needs. 


Students and House Builders 


We welcome the announcement of the impend- 
ing release from the Forces of students for 
arts courses at universities under Class B of the 
demobilisation scheme... This pervs is amply 
justified by the urgent need of university trained 
recruits for the public service and, in particular, 
for education. There is, however, another class 
of professional workers whose release will have 
to be accelerated (without prejudice, of course, to 
the general scheme of demobilisation priorities) 
nent digg dae per Re Me eg 
programme. All local i report that at 
present their plans are stultified by the shortage 
of trained quantity surveyors and ‘ 
Much more than scarcity of mat which in 
some areas are plentiful, it is this sho of 
skilled personnel which is holding up municipal 
housing projects. 


Labour and Palestine 


The meeting in London of the World Zionist 
Conference presents the Labour Government with 
a gtave problem that calls for an early solution. 
It must decide at once whether it will abide by 
the White Paper of 1939 which virtually brings 
Jewish immigration into Palestine to an 
The matter is urgent, because the survivors 
rescued from the Nazi camps are living in misery 
and discomfort ; many of them view the prospect 
of return to Europe with fear and distaste, since 
they have lost their businesses and would find a 
hostile environment. In all Europe Hitler seems 
to have left only about 1,500,000 Jews, many of 
them orphans. Labour opposed the White Paper 
as Mr. Churchill also did, and is committed by 
Conference decisions to the open door for immi- 
gration, which implies in effect the creation of a 
Jewish State, whatever its boundaries may be. 
This also was the “ platform ” of both American 
parties at*the Presidential election. The Arab 
League, on the other hand, after its easy victory 
in Syria, is less disposed than ever to compromise, 
and it is aware that American oil interests have 
swung over to its side. The Jewish population, 
meanwhile, is nearing desperation, and if we delay 
or forget the tragedy of its situation, it may be 
impossible for Dr. Weizmann and others of the 
more realistic Zionists to prevent a violent out- 
break. One key to this question is economic. ~~ 
the Jews are given the chance of creating a grea 
irrigation scheme in their region of Palestine, it its 
benefits should be shated with Transjordania. 
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d his visit to Moscow to discuss 

momic problems that would « 

e into the war, and into the pea 
Fifterwards, seemed a happy aug 
It is too soon to interpret his withdrawal from ti 
post of Foreign Minister with assurance. Son 
expect him to continue, as Premier, his negoti 


Minister, who has worked as intermediary } 
tween. Chungking and Yenan, to accompany hi 
there. Others believe that the change means th; 
Soong had been willing to discuss with Stalin tern 
that were not acceptable to Chiang Kai-Shd 
Meanwhile, Mr. Grew’s proposals for hastenij 
victory by offering terms to the Mikado h 
gone by the board. Instead of this appeal, Bri 
and America issued an ultimatum to Tokio whit 
was presumably approved by Stalin at Potsdan 
In laying down for Japan the conditions whi 
the Allies would in fact impose.in demandis 
unconditional surrender, they adopted a_ polis 
which would have had a better chance of succe 
in the case of Germany, where we know that u 
to July of last year there were at least ford 
capable of threatening the Nazi regime. We kno 
of no such forces in Japan, and the Angh 
American invitation to surrender has been blunt 
rejected. Possibly the Russians may have bett 
success in propaganda to Manchuria, where di 
gruntied Japanese soldiers are more accessible 
assault by psychological warfare. Anything th 
can be done to shorten the conflict on the Asiati 
mainland would be doubly welcome, since th 
prospect for the Japanese islands is now nothin 
but the physical destruction of Japanese urt: 
civilisation, which will leave the victorious natioi 
with a problem even more intractable than 
of Germany. 


Vienna as 


Reconnaissance parties of the British, America 
and French Armies have at last been permitted 
to enter Vienna. With them went the first o 


“xespondents. Their reports confirm the pi 


of desolation, given’ by Mr. Lambert to t 
correspondents in Paris, but also make it clear th 
the Russians have brought in: supplies whit 
should tide the city over the month of August 
Meanwhile, the wide divergences between th 
policies of the four occupying Powers, continu 
The Russians, while treating as “‘ booty” wh 
a westerner would regard as “ fixtures,” sett 
genuinely anxious to revive Austrian politic 
life as soon as’possible, The British and ame 
cans continue to ban all anti-Fascist activity, bi 
show a tender regard for private property. It! 
to be hoped that the Potsdam Conference wi 
result in a clean-cut directive, which gives 
quadripartite recognition to Dr. Renner’s Gover! 
ment, and indicates: the economic basis on whid 
an independent Austrian State can be baset 
One condition of Austrian revival is the restor 
tion of contact between the Austrian Socialists anf 
their comrades in the West. . Mr. Lambert, it 
now clear, went to Paris as the representative, 
of the Government, but of the: Socialist Party 
So far, he has not been granted a visa for a visit ! 


this country. It would bean act of wisdom i0 
the Labour Party'to invite him at once to a co 
ference in London, and to arrange for a retu! 
visit to Vienna by British Socialists. 
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>I 
Dm De Gaulle and the Constitution 
Mes. De. ts RearY, vote. sgwnst ie, Somulle's- saat 
ie m ition: ap ga Ai ges Meats posal igrapeg at 
elp @term of governm Cit nes ible to 
t larg eae: ‘bur it hes fled to produce an a 
ab ernative to the Government’s plan. 
2 ep dhs te cap ght egelllog 
their opposition. to a point where be, is forced to 
esign—no one taking his threat to do so very 
Y up ashy. But, if he refuses to make any sub- 
OSt-will stantial modifications in the plan, the forthcoming 
United elections may result in a protest yote which will 
T. "icreate an prermbelininaly Left Assembly, antago- 
s TepngM#nistic to the authoritarian methods of de Gaulle 
nineg but debarred, by the constitutional procedure on 
“USS t¥iwhich he is insisting, from imposing its will on 
ld ari the Cabinet save by unconstitutional means. The 
© pea General will be well advised to. study the implica- 


augunm tions of the British elections. 


rom th 
Son ; 
regotigm The Charter and the Senate 
Foreigl The easy passage of the San Francisco Charter 
he through the Senate—endorsed even by expected 
BY AGE opponents such as Senators Taft and Wheeler— 
ans (ail is a tactical rather than moral victory for Presi- 
rhe "3% dent Truman’s Administration. In sharp contrast 
u-OnSB tio the great debate after Versailles thete were 
: “¥e moments when it was difficult to find enough 
Brits speakers to keep the discussion going. Though 
hi the diehard opposition has doubtless reserved 
et IW much of its criticism for the time’ when actual 
y facommitments under the Charter come up for 
} WHIGEE review, the old isolationists shrewdly realised that 
ane a token vote in favour of the Charter was no more 
_ than \a rather vague gesture of desire for a world 
that without war. A negative vote would have dis- 
ow credited them without any obvious advantage. 
, : As Senator Fulbright rather sharply pointed out, 
| AMEE the debate revealed a widespread belief that “ we 
blur wig can have peace without paying anything for it.” 
> ton The Administration, bent on securing a resounding 
pay majority, carefully observed the rules of senatorial 
sible politics and played down the difficulties involved 
4a 2 any attempt to operate the Charter in a real 
7 jm tather than formal sense. Its victory, as a result, 
ee é is so far more shadow than substance. The fight 
nothin OF the principles of the Charter—limited as they 
. rhe thas just begun. 
nation 
an tq Coupon-clippers’ Reaction 


The reaction of the Stock Exchange and the 
middle-class investor to the election results has 
been logical and suggestive. The market values 
of Government Loans and other fixed-interest 
stocks have been practically unaffected—a reflec- 
tion, this, of City belief that, while interest rates 
will be kept low, “‘ controls” will check any 
tendency towards runaway price inflation. On 
the other hand, though there has been no rush of 
panicky selling, values of risk-bearing equities 
have fallen sharply. The fall is not confined to 
shares in industries ear-marked for nationalisa- 
tion—rails, coal, electricity and steel—in whose 
case fears of “inadequate” compensation 
prompted investors to sell; it has extended to 
motors, radio and a wide range of companies 
manufacturing “‘ marginal” luxuries and semi- 
durable consumers’ goods. Here the investor’s 
argument has clearly been that there will now be 
no “ decontrol ” boom ; that Mr. Dalton will be 
less generous than Sir John Anderson in tempering 
the wind of E.P.T.; and that new capital is 
likely to be canalised into housing and large public 
works rather than into the “ miscellaneous ” 





‘estor##/™ Market. As industrial shares generally were 
ists aj Quoted at prices showing a dividend yield 
rt, iti#§ abnormally close to that of fixed-interest stocks, 
ve, ni a market fall was inevitable as soon as hopes of; 
Party another 1920 boom were dissipated. The real} 
visit 1 presi that matters is whether there will be 
om fog a “ go-slow” tendency on the part Of entre- 
a con cichaats, on the plea that capital cannot be raised. 
retur§ for expansion in “ political’? uncertainty. 
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“BOLD, DECISIVE AND SENSIBLE” 


Tus is what Mr. Churchill would call a great ! 


“climacteric” of our history—a moment when 
‘hidden. forces, long-gathering, break through 
the crust and present an opportunity of achieve- 
ment. Such a moment occurred in 1832 when 
the wave of democratic sentiment, born of the 
revolutionary movement in France, swept away 
an obstructive oligatchy and gave power to 
Reformers. They transformed local and central 
government, abolished monopolies, and tipped 
the balance of electoral power in favour of the 
industrial middle-class. The feudal gentry of 
Britain resisted, but gave way in time, thereby 
displaying a wisdom greater than their seventeenth 
century predecessors who had preferred civil 
war to admitting the supremacy of Parliament. 
Again in 1906 a Tory era of reaction and 
imperialism ended with a great Liberal victory. 
An able Liberal Government, with a great 
majority behind it, carried a substantial instal- 
ment of social reform, upheld the supremacy of 
the Commons and curbed the power of the 
Lords. To-day, once again, the popular forces 
that ended Divine Right three centuries ago, 
demanded Parliamentary reform in’ the 19th 
century and social services in 1906, have elected a 
government pledged to a historic task of 
reform. 

For the first time the popular vote demands 
Socialism. For two generations the notion of | 
deliberately organising social well-being instead 
of leaving it as the accidental upshot of a com- 
petitive struggle has been steadily making head- 
way among industrial workers and professional 
people. Its victory is complete in 1945, because 
in addition to a solid vote in industrial areas, many 
agricultural workers, now effectively organised 
for the first time, have voted Labour in company 
with disillusioned service men and women and 
middle-class electors, who have lost during the 
war their fear of being on the same side as the 
horny handed sons of toil. Labour is no longer 
a class party; it is a national party. It is not 
revolutionary ; it is in itself a popular front, and 
it is pledged to a practical, constructive, and 
comprehensible policy. 

Those who watched the electorate before polling 
day, saw the rejoicing when the results were 
declared and since then studied the details of the 
majorities will agree that this was no flash-in-the- 
pan “ agin’ the Government ” vote. It was a very 
deliberate vote. The Churchill Government has 
not been particularly. unpopular, and there is no 
lack of gratitude to Mr. Churchill in any section 
of the community. True, Mr. Churchill erred, as 
no man whose judgment matched his capacity 
could have erred; no leader in history ever so 
swiftly and unnecessarily wrote himself down 
from greatness. True, Labour must thank Lord 
Beaverbrook for failing to expose any of its real 
weaknesses and boring the electorate incessantly 
with dreary nonsense and a disingenuous effort 
to turn a serious election into a one-man plebiscite. 
But when all the Tory mistakes are added up and 
every allowance has been made for the swing of 
the pendulum, it remains quite clear that this is! 
the most deliberate possible vote for Labour and 
a policy of democratic Socialism. The Liberals 
who ran candidates in more than three hundred 
seats were nearly wiped out. They have finally 
lost those Western, Scottish and Welsh areas 
where Liberalism could hope to dominate and 
their two million voters are thinly scattered. 
The general verdict is that the voters did not 
want a minority government. To them, the 
Liberals seemed divided between disguised 
Conservatives and Socialists who were too timid 
to face the logic of their own thinking. The 
electorate wanted to return to the two-party 
system, through which alone, under the British 
Constitution, a positive programme can be carried 
out. For the same reasons Communist candidates 
and splinter groups of all kinds were emphatically 
rejected. In short the country had had enough 


of the Tories, had learnt to see through scares 
and irrelevance and wanted a Labour government 
in a position to give effect to a practical policy 
which accords with common sense and present 
needs. 

Reform of Parliament is necessary to speed 
legislation ; Lord Haldane’s Machinery of Govern- 
ment Report has remained in the pigeon-holes of 
Downing Street since the last war. Speed is 
of the essence of the contract that Labour has 
made with the people of England. We have a 
right to demand swift action, and a Labour Govern- 
ment can be aided, as much as any other, by 
criticism. Criticism, indeed, is more easily come 
by than discipline in a body of nearly 409 
Labour M.P.s, many of whom have fought all 
their political life in Opposition. We must 
strive to end within the Party both Trade Union 
domineering and irresponsible “‘ Leftism.” An 
immediately useful step would be to provide 
channels through which doubts, criticisms and 
Questions can be regularly expressed to Ministers. 
As we learnt in 1931 it is easy for a Government, 
beset with administration problems, to grow out 
of touch with rank and file opinion. With 
hundreds of young and able back benchers 
at their disposal, a wise safeguard would be for 
Ministers to arrange, as part of the machinery 
of their Departments, regularly to consult with 
groups of M.P.’s and others, who have special 
knowledge and contact with outside opinion. 

Mr. Morrison, who as campaign organiser 
had as much as anyone to do with achieving this 
victory, well summarised what the country de- 
mands of the new Government. It must, he 
said, be “bold, decisive and sensible.” The 
adjectives are well chosen. No Government 
that fails in audacity in this situation is worth 
six months in office. Only a decisive Government 
can begin to tackle a situation in which mistakes 
will often be less damaging than hesitation. It 
is of the first importance that the new Govern- 
ment should understand the mood of those who 
elected it. 

The public will demand much, but it is in no 
irresponsible or Utopian mood. It was a quiet, 
sober election ; most of the voters had long made 
up their ¢ninds that they wanted Socialist change 
and were mainly concerned to assure themselves 
that the candidates were honest and determined 
about their programme. Candidates have never 
before been faced with so many intelligent or 
searching questions. Those who tried to turn 
the election into a circus have not done well at 
this election. Those who showed contempt for 
the electorate have been rejected; those who 
respected it were generally chosen. Freak candi- 
dates and cheap publicity hunters have usually 
found short shrift. Youth has been at a 
premium ; the portion of “ pensioners” is now 
very small indeed on the Government benches, 
People who wanted the State to organise building, 
to direct industry and develop the national 
resources in the public interest were not affected 
by slogans and red herrings. The supporters of 
this government want it, as Mr. Morrison says, 
to be “‘sensible”’ as well as bold and decisive. That 
means that the Government must not be diverted 
from its constructive job by obstruction or 
intimidation of the type which did so much 
damage to Britain in 1931 and which destroyed 
social democratic governments in France as well 
as in this country between the two wars. The 
Government is now armed with ample powers to 
deal with this kind of sabotage, and the country 
will expect these to be used if necessary. A 
sensible government will be one which at once 
begins to carry out its programme, which refuses 
to waste time, makes its determination and 
competence clear to everyone and which, above 
all, maintains behind it the confidence of its 
supporters by explaining what difficulties it has 
to overcome and what it is doing. In a word, it 
must keep its promises. 
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MR. BEVINe ATy SHB ORICNC GEFICE 


Maz. ili igh nelly Sg enero 
to reform oreign Office, 

combination of qualities which distinguish ae die 
from his predecessors—including even Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. He is not—we rejoice to say-- 
a diplomatist, in, the sense that the Foreign 
Office uses that word: the) is an experienced 
negotiator trained to do business mot with pro- 
fessional diplomats but with all kinds of ene of 
affairs, . Unlike Mr. Eden, therefore, he 

brought with him to the Foreign Office les 
which not one of his permanent. officials) possess, 
In the second place, his Trade, Union aon, 
sibilities have given him a wide knowledge of 
social conditions in Europe, in the Empire and 
indeed throughout the world.. He knows the 
peoples with whose governments he will have to 
deal. and he is a. man who. is not afraid of those big 
ideas which permanent officials dismiss as senti- 
mental. Finally, as he proved at the Ministry 
ef Labour, he can deal faithfully with permanent 
officials who stick to traditional procedures. at the 
cost of efficiency. 

He will need these qualities if he is to shape 
the Foreign Office into a Department capable of 
bearing’ the burdens which awill be laid 2 a 
in the coming years. The Foreign 
the only Ministry which has successfully sesianed 
all efforts to modernise it, even during the war, 
Apart from minor modifications in the regional 
departments and the addition of one or two 
specialised sections like the news department, it 
has undergone no structural change whatsoever 
since 1907. What is needed now both in the 
Foreign Office and in the diplomatic service are 
reforms as drastic as Haldane’s reorganisation 
of the War Office and the Army. during the 
Liberal Government of 1906, 

It is. unlikely that Mr. Bevin will be much 
assisted in this task by the proposals for reform 
put forward by Mr. Eden in a recent White 
Paper. The decision to consolidate the diplo- 
matic and consular services into a.single service. 
and to open it to a somewhat wider selection of 
entrants will produce changes no more rapid or 
profound than those achieved’ by Mr. Hore 
Belisha in his much-boosted democratisation of 
the Army just before the war, Not one of the 
new entrants could reach a key position in under 
15 years. Moreover, the Foreign Office has a 
mystigue more potent than that of the, most 
select club or of the Bank of England. Against 
this mystique no young man, whateyer his educa- 
tion, will be immune. Within a. few years he 
will have been groomed and trimmed to the 
pattern, as unaware of his deficiencies. and as 
“correct” in his attitude to “the Office” as 
any of his seniors, Changes in the method of 
selecting personnel are urgently needed,; but 
they will be ineffective unless they are combined 
with changes in the structure of the Foreign 
Office itself and the introduction, at the highest 
level, of mature minds which cannot be moulded 
to the present eighteenth-century pattern. 

Let us be clear on one point; For the narrow 
job of diplomacy—that is of communicating by 
word of mouth or in writing with other diplomats 
—the present Foreign Office and our diplomats 
overseas are excellently trained and equipped. 
If their responsibilities were indeed limited to 
diplomacy in this narrow sense, nobody could 
haye any fault to find. But they carry vastly 
heavier responsibilities. —The Ambassadors abroad 
and the Foreign Office at home advise the Cabinet 
both about the situation in foreign countries 
and about the policy to be adopted towards them. 
Apart from what he can read in his daily news- 
paper, a Cabinet Minister is almost entirely 
dependent on information derived from the 
Ambassador via the Foreign Office if he has to 
make up his mind on, for instance, the real 
Situation in Spain, in Poland or in Greece. 
Inevitably, therefore, in presenting problems to 
the Cabinet the Foreign Office must very largely 
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a considered “ brief,” placing in. cor- 
rect . perspective all the relevant 
strategic, political, and commercial—in: ~ the 
Mid-East picture must be prepared, and: it must 
conclude with a precise formulation of the 
possible courses of action and their likely conse- 
quences. The Foreign Office, therefore, must 
be a great deal more than the Whitehall Depart- 
ment to which our diplomatists. abroad report. 
It must bear to other Departments with regard 
to external affairs the sort of relation which the 
Ministry of Production during wartime bore in 
regard to armaments. It must pull the various 
stranids together and weave them into asingle 
pattern... For that task “di *.—the only. 
experience, of the present s an insignificant 
part of the training required: 

Yet Mr. Bevin will find that the only personne! 
at his. disposal in the Foreign Offices either for 
assessment of the situation abroad or for the 
integration of foreign policy, is a small staff of 
professional diplomats, Ninety per cent. of the 
work of policy-making is at present done by 
regional departments. Each of these. is manned 
by two. or. three. officials, without any research 
assistants. to) support them and) without even 
adequate secretarial staff, Many of these regional 
departments ‘have to deal with half a dozen or 
more countries with which they have no specialist 
or, personal acquaintance. At one. time, no 
member of the department dealing with the 
United States had ever visited America, and the 
Northern department, which deals with Russia 
among other countries, had no one. in it, with 
serious pretensions to expert knowledge of the 
U.S.S.R. . These. regional departments. have’ to 
deal with. all matters great and-small. They have 
simultaneously to formulate basic .policyand to 
conduct the negotiations on such routine matters 
as the arrest of.a British subject. An out-of-date 
system of minuting from the junior official in the 
department up to the Permanent Under-Secre- 
pc is cmuprayed to deal with every matter. that 

he recommendations of the regional 
p+ titan pass through an Assistant Under- 
Secretary to the Permanent Under-Secretary and 
thence.to, the Foreign Secretary himself. That is 
the sum total of the organisation of the Foreign 
Office, | Whatever. the. quality of the men 
selected as entrants at the age of twenty-two, a 
Foreign Office so organised cannot possibly 
fulfil Mr. Bevin’s needs. 

Mr. Bevin will be the first to realise that the 
organisation of an adequate Intelligence Depart- 
ment is the first requirement of reform, At 
present there exists a library and nothing else. 
True, there are attached to the Foreign Office, as 
wartime accretions, the P.I.D., the various 
““ Secret” agencies, and a section of Chatham 
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intelligence unrivalled in any othe 
country. But none’ of this intelligence—unl 

it’ suited ‘the ‘bias of the Foreign Office—eve 
reached the ‘Cabinet. During the Greek crisi 
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present regional d ts, dealing with curren d 
affairs, an’ entir independent Intelligence; Poa 
Division, responsible directly to the Permaneni . Lan 
Under-Secretary for the a ager of the if 48 St 
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social conditions, Such a Division, had it existe: arkat 


would have received Mr. Leeper’s reports of, s little 
conditions in Greece, and weighed their objectivity ting |] 
against the other evidence available. This would... cent 


have stopped’ the present vicious circle, undef... eve 
which the man responsible for a mistaken police. arties. 
is permitted to prepare wr 90h a lh ete effects, Chu 
of his own mistakes. lectoral 
The: position in our’ Embassies and’ Legation en if" 
is equally unsatisfactory. Staffed almost  ex-Bieajup 
chusively,' on the policy level, with professiond Bhi triput 
diplomats,’ they are quite incapable of sending 
home the information on economics, on publi 
opinion and ‘on social movements, which is 
essential to the formation of a sound foreign, 
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this war we were far better re 


policy. 
informed about social and political conditions in Bbectorat 
German-occupied Europe than about Latin policy, t 
America, because we had no ambassadors infyar par 
Europe to mislead us. We relied on a careful “ urchi 
analysis of press, radio and information fromi abour 
agents and prisoners of war. .As cach country expecte 
was liberated, the ‘wartime Intelligence organiss-[Meaped 
tion. was wound up and responsibility was onc:fccomp 
more assumed by the Embassies and Legations Mpplaus 
Asa result, there is less reliable information abou Hi entral 
French internal politics available this year nf grat 
Whitehall than. there was in 1944. services 
Personnel for this new Intelligence work is 
fortunately available. In all three Services there 


are a large number of skilled and experienced ie 
intelligence officers who have been concerned,’ ‘te 


throughout. the war: with political, social and 
economic. problems, There are others in the 
Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office itself, in the B.B.C. monitoring geseemens 
and in other. civilian Ministries. There ‘is 
editorial staff of the daily “ News Dieeet,” 
detailed summary of the European Press te 
radio, which was recently discontinued because 
the F.O, did not need it in peacetime. But it 
will not be long before these specialists, weary 
and sick of the Foreign Office contempt for any ans 
information which dees not derive from a fellow ladies 
diplomat, will have disappeared into civilian jobs. tionar 
There is a magnificent opportunity, but Mr. Bevin the G. 
will have to act quickly i ae is to obtain the right 
staff for service at home and overséas. 

But the best intelligence in the world is quite 
useless unless those who formulate policy are 
prepared to pay some attention to it. In the 
F,O. as at present staffed; an Intelligence Depart- 
ment would be discreetly sidetracked. The 
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linking of intelligence and policy demands an 
even more drastic measure of reform. 
(Fo be concluded.) 
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A LONDON DIARY 


OUT a year ago I asked a memiber of the ‘late 
n how Cabinet went when Mr. 
Phurchill’ was away and Mr. Attlee presided. 
well.” my friend replied, “ when Attlee takes 
; chair, Cabinet ae are business-like 
d efficient; we keep to the agenda, make 
ecisions and get away in reasonable time. 
fhen Mr. Churchill presides, nothing is decided ; 
listen enthralled and go home, many hours 
, feeling that we have been present at an 
istoric occasion.” 
* * > * 
There is little disposition to say “‘I told you 
9” about the results of the election. No one 
pid anybody how many seats Labour would get 
cause, while it was certain that Labour would 
oll very heavily, there was no basis on which to 
nake an estimate of the distribution of the votes. 
Dne of the best informed Transport House 
ni exactly reproduced my state of mind 
hen he said that Labour would come back with 
omething between 220 and 400 seats! The 
nly certainties, in short, were the recapture of 
nany industrial areas and a swing of rural votes 
but whether enough swing in the right seats 
could not guess. I kept recalling that 
. Roosevelt’s total majority of votes over 
. Landon was small, but that he won 42 out 
f 48 States. ‘The Gallup Poll, as Mr. Durant 
eminded us in Monday’s News Chronicle, was 
kably accurate in estimating the voting. ot 
$ little more than I per cent. wrong in fore- 
asting Labour’s 48.8 per cent., the Tory 39.4 
ber cent., and the Liberal 9.2 per cent., and it 
was even more prophetic about the splinter 
parties. Perhaps the 1 per cent. error was due to 
. Churchill’s broadcasts or Lord Beaverbrook’s 
lectoral stunts? Anyway, my point is that, 
ven if we had trusted this remarkably accurate 
allup Poll, we should not have known the 
Histribution of seats. 
4 * * * 
*T feel that the country has been shockingly 
nerateful to Mr. Churchill,’’ said a friend to me 
Huring the week-end. In fact, such ingratitude 
s a proof o: political maturity ; it means that the 
lectorate no longer confuses the man with the 
holicy, the national hero of the war with the post- 
war party leader. We are all grateful to Mr. 
Churchill; I’d make him a Duke. Nor has 
abour shown any lack of generosity. / I never 
xpected to see coals of fire more appropriately 
eaped than in Attlee’s offer to Churchill to 
accompany him to’Potsdam, or in the tumultuous 
ppplause which the great Labour audience at 
antral Hall awarded to Mr. Laski’s warm words 
pf gratitude to Churchill for his unparalleled 
sefvices to the nation during the’ war. 
* * * 


The 400 Labour M.P.’s arriving. in Beaver 

all for the first mecting of the Parliamentary 
Party gave a remarkable impression of youth 
pnd vitality. Instead of the usual array of 
professional politicians and Trade Union officials, 
here was a cross-section of the fighting services 
and the civilian population, It is, I believe, a 
fact that the election has reduced the average age 
of the Labour M.P. from 56 to a little over 40, 
and the proportion of Trade Union officials 
from over one-third to roughly one-quarter. 
For the first time the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is unquestionably a Socialist Party, 
and not merely the political wing of an 
industrial movement. This in itself is a revolu- 
tionary change which will do a fot to ensure that 
the Government presses ahead with real Socialist 
legislation. Another factor of great significance 
i3 the very high proportion of service M.P.’s 
well over a third of the total parliamentary 
farty. They are all concerned to get the Service 
man a square deal. when he returns to civilian 
life, especially the disabled Service man whose 
pension at present is quite inadequate ; and many 
of those with whom I talked are also going to 
press for drastic changes in the pay of the soldier 


who opts to stay im the Army. The new 
Secretary of State for War is going to find that 
the most professional criticism of-the War Office 
comes from his own side. The debate on Army 
Estimates will noolonger be a Tory monopoly. 

; * * 

T suspect that very soon the Government will 
be compelled to consider an increase in the salary 
of M.P.’s. Before this Parliament, the vast 
majority of M.P.’s were either men of private 
means or Trade Union: officials who were sub- 
sidised by theif unions. ‘A tiny proportion eked out 
a Spartan existence on their £600—or rather 
on the £450 left after deduction of taxation. They 
were permitted to endure this because they were 
an insignificant miinority. Now, for the first 
time in British history, a substantial proportion 
of the elected répresentatives share with their 
electors the common lot: they have no private 
means and no trade union subsidy. They have 
to pay for accommodation in London and at home 
and most of them are not able, like the bunch of 
journalist M.P.’s, to make up the deficit by free- 
lancing. There seems to be a very strong case, 
in view of the increased cost of living, for raising 
Members’ salaries and providing a Government 
hostel for those who cannot find rooms in 
London. 

* * * 

At first glance, it looks as though Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universities had been 
unaffected by the swing to the Left. All five 
Seats are held by “* National” candidates, and 
J. B. Priestley, Mrs. Stocks and G. D. H. Cole 
have all been defeated, Mrs. Stocks, however, only 
lost by 149, and Priestley, on first preferences— 
that is by normal election methods—would have 
been comfortably elected. At Oxford, Cole 
was beaten outright on first preferences, yet he 
polled more than any previous Socialist candidate. 
But the really remarkable fact was the smallness 
of the total poll. At Cambridge 52 per cent. 
voted, at London 62.§ per cent. It is impossible 
to calculate the total poll at Oxford, but it can 
hardly have been much more than 50 per cent. 
I pointed out, before the election, that many of 
the younger generation and the soldiers,who swung 
the vote to the Left elsewhere, might never 
receive their voting papers. 

* * Sd 

Nothing became them so well . . . Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, I see, has redeemed whatever short- 
comings he may~have had as Minister of Works 
by at least providing one house (his own) for his 
eminent father-in-law. In an issue of greater 
moment, the late Minister of Town and Country 
Planning has deserved well of his successor by 
his decision, in the “ caretaker ’’ phase, to reject 
the Corporation’s unimaginative, money-grubbing 
scheme for rebuilding the City of London. 
The remarkable air photograph published by 
The Times on Monday showed vividly how great 
an opportunity exists to do belated justice to 
St. Paul’s, and how right Mr. W. S. Morrison 
was to tell the Corporation to think again. 

*x *x 


* 


In view of the world food shortage, can we 
allow farms in this country to be broken up, and 
their productivity impaired, by speculative pur- 
chasers who have no intention of farming the land 
efficiently? In a letter addressed last week to 
The Times, the Chairman of the East Sussex War 
Agricultural Committee drew attention to cases 
in that county in which speculators had recently 
bought up farms, sold the farmhouse at a high 
price as a country residence ‘‘ with possession,” 
disposed of the workers’ cottages to London 
week-enders, and sold off the land at w hatever 
price it would fetch, regardless of its agricultural 
utility. I know myself of similar instances. Some 
months ago, for example, a farm in Kent was sold 
to a breeder of pet dogs, who wanted only the 
house and the outbuildings, and who left the 
fields under growing crops derelict, until the 
Agricultural Committee stepped in and arranged 
for them to be dealt with by a neighbouring 
farmer. I entirely agree with the suggestion 


- “ES 
which Mr, Bufdett-Coutts makes in his letter, 
that the consent of a competent tribunal should 
be necessary before any agricultural holding is 
alienated from its — use. 

* * 

The blackout of news from the American- 
occupied Pacific is even more complete than the 
rumour-illuminated darkness of the Russian zone 
in Europe. In America, however, I find that 


‘some bits of information, mainly disturbing, are 


coming through from the Philippines. Freda 
Kirchwey has a strong article in the Nation, and 
P.M.., as usual bold and illuminating, tells a bitter 
and terribly familiar story. It seems that the clique 
of Spanish landowners, who used to control 
the country, who supported Franco and who now, 
led by a certain Andres Soriano, have grouped 
themselves with the industrialists, are in high 
favour with General MacArthur. Compare their 
position with that of the groups round the Kings 
of Greece or Belgium or Italy, and you find that 
the liberated Pacific is very much like some parts 
of liberated Europe. The resemblance grows 
when you learn that a moderate and weak Liberal 
government is holding on to power until some 
forthcoming elections, and that a plan for defeating 
it is being arranged, apparently with American 
goodwill, by Soriano in conjunction with Manuel 
Roxas, an open collaborator with the Japanese. 
The picture becomes complete when it is added 
that the party of the People’s anti-Japanese Army, 
which aided the Americans in defeating the 
Japanese, but which is in part controlled by 
Communists, has been disarmed and suppressed. 
* 


* * 


It would be easy to write a long study of Margot 
Oxford and her environment. To write of the 
Margot I knew, except in platitudinous phrases, 
eked out by anecdotes, I find very difficult. 
I wish I had known her in her brilliant youth. 
Beautiful, clever, half-educated, witty, shrewd 
about people and always irreverent to every kind 
of bore, she must have been a staggering figure 
in the solid political circles of her young days. 
Her Autobiography, which deserved its great 
success, will always be a source book for historians 
who, without its aid, will find it difficult to re- 
capture that remote atmosphere in which social 
grace, fun and confidence were still inseparable 
from the job of government. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to H. J. Alderson. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, to Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


In practice the Roman Catholic clergyman will 
make it a condition of solemnising the marriage 
that there shall be no other marriage ceremony 
except, of course, the legal marriage before the 
registrar. If, however, the parties are of sufficiently 
high ‘social standing the condition may not be 
imposed.—Doncaster Parish Magazine. 


What won the Battle of Britain? The private 
enterprise and inbred initiative of the boys in the 
Air Force who went up time and time again to 
bring down the sheep-like Germans brought up on 
nationalisation.—Letter in Yorkshire Post. 


The British Embassy in Washington is busy 
explaining to all callers that the Foreign Office 
organisation carries on in the same old way, regard- 
less of the elections. And it is telling Americans 
that they attach to the elections too much signifi- 
cance as a trend to the Left.—Daily Express. 


A major said: “ Only a few young bloods are 
traternising. What we want here are cricket bats, 
not frauleins.”—Daily Express. 
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A MEMORY OF 1924 - 


Own. Thursday evening of last week my memory 
went back at a gallop to 1924. Then ‘we were 
facing a stimulating adventure,the formation of 
Labour’s first government. On_ that occasion, 
there was an interval of three weeks before 
Parliament met and Mr. MacDonald took office. 
Early in_this interregnum Mr. pakowenys 
Russian Trade Commnissioner, asked me to 
an evening with him. He told me that he had 
been authorised to make a proposal. of ot Se tent 
importance to Mr. which he 

me to convey to eee 

It ran somewhat like this : “‘ Hitherto there 
been only one Socialist government in the : 
to-morrow there will be two. Let us get together 
at once, and work out a common. constructive 
policy of peace, which we should to the 
world together. It should begin with, a drastic 
plan of all-round disarmament, the more radical 
the better. But it should not stop there, We 
should wish it to cover the whole field of world- 
policy, as Socialists see it.” He then went on to 
remind me that Lord Curzon had_bedevilled 
Anglo-Russian relations with a thick cloud. of 
controversies—fisheries, three-mile limit, Tibet, 
Tsarist debts and much else. “‘ None of. these 
things matter to either. of us as Socialists. If 
our experts meet, they can clear the board of 
them in a week or less. While that goes on, I 
want to talk to MaeDonald about the one , thing 
that does matter, our creative Socialist policy. of 
peace.” He wound up by asking me to arrange 
a meeting with J.R.M. and to act as host and 
interpreter, 

1 was startled but delighted. I talked it over 
as closely as I could. The chief difficulty was, 
I thought, that Labour believed in the League 
of ‘Nations, which the RuSsians then regarded 
as “‘a thieves’ kitchen.” Rakowsky was sure that 
obstacle could be overcome. The Russian 
objection to the League was not one of principle. 
When I pressed him, he even said they would be 
willing to join it, if they were -invited, subject 
perhaps to a reservation about some details of the 
Covenant. 

I duly sent MacDonald a full précis of this 
conversation and asked him to meet Rakowsky 
as my guest at lunch, He answered promptly 
in his own neat handwriting.~ He refused to 
meet Rakowsky. Further, he had no intention of 
recognising the Soviet Union. His information 
was that it would collapse within.six weeks. He 
would look foolish, if he were to recognise it on 
the eve of its fall. 

Some of us then went to, work to ‘reverse this 
decision and sueceeded, thanks largely, to. H, D. 
Morel’s efforts. MacDonald then told me that 
though he personally would not meet: Rakowsky, 
he would authorise Arthur Ponsonby, his Under- 
Secretary, to do so, if I: would act as host. The 
meeting was uncomfortable. Ponsonby was ob- 
viously tied up in instructions that bound him 
hand and foot, and would talk of nothing but the 
City’s debts. I tried and Rakowsky tried again 
and again to raise the real issue—a common 
Socialist policy of peace. We failed and my lunch 
ended unhappily with a sense of failure and 
disillusion. 

I have often tried to guess how the history of 
Europe might have run, after this Russian initia- 
tive, if the first Labour Premier had been a 
Socialist, capable of a courageous and imaginative 
act. Is it too late for our two movements to 
meet again in the spirit of this offer of 1924? 
Has so much water flowed in the meantime under 
the bridges of Thames and Moskwa that there is 
no longer any difference between the Socialist 
approach and the normal bargaining of power 
politics ? This time Attlee, with a secure majority 
behind him, is meeting Stalin, Generalissimo 
of the victorigus Red Army. They need no 


e 


intermediary and the legends of an early collapse 
are forgotten. They now meet as the masters of 
two great power-complexes. Then is it a dream of 
a vanished generation that they should meet as 
the heads of the world’s two Socialist governments, 


BLACK AND WHITE 


[From Our AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] — 


poured forth in the last'two years. The sociology 
of the Negro American is exhaustively set out 
in Gunnar Myrdal’s recent book 


Strange Fruit, and Richard Wright’s Black Boy. 

In the same period how many books have our 
general public read on the place of the British 
Colonial ? The reason for the greater American 
concern is, of course, that their colonial problem 
is at home, where both charity and self-interest 
begin. Pity and fear combine in urging that some- 
thing should be done for the £3 million brown 
Americans, one-tenth of the whole nation. . Both 
pity and fear have been strengthened by the war. 
Pity because of the contrast between the 


crimination. Fear because of 

See eho sce Hiden haned ae the Greteehe ot 

egroes sucked into the war machine were. the 
first to, be laid off into. permanent . unemploy- 
ment—this timie there are millions. 

But it takes two to unmake a quarrel, especially 
so ancient a quarrel as that between black and 
white Americans. ‘The most striking lesson. of 
Richard Wright’s autobiographical novel is that 
race hatred is not confined to, the whites, In his 
fascinating description. of a Negro boy growing 
up in the South between the wars, he shows how 
the balance is achieved between a deep con- 
sciousness of hostility to the white race, and the 
humble submissiveriess through which alone a 
Negro could hope ‘fora peaceful life,'if not life 
itsé On the one hand was the aggression of 
youth, on the other the powerful modifying 

fluence of the whole society, e Ny black 
society, where hunger was MMe 26% with a 
wisdom that knowledge of impotence had taught 
the elders of the tribe. 

This whole balance has been upset by the war, 
as Walter White found in @ tour of Negro troops 
in Europe. In the Army the young Negroes 
are removed ftom the influence of the elders, 
and are freed from fear of hunger and unemploy- 
ment, They aré fed the propaganda of this 
war against the idea of a Herrenvolk, against the 
man or the race’ who pushes others atound. They 
have Jearnt from their army training in Europe 
that submissiveness is not the first and great 
commandment, that the enemy—though white 
folks—can be attacked and have been beaten, 


their country meeds them, f 
their country. 


progres been made recently 
Whites feel that many of the 
are “ anachronistic.” 


fat the 


gressional procedure. 
progress in the great Negro sore spot of housing 
There. are numerous plans for better, cheg 
housing “‘.in the Negro. district ’’ ; but attempt 
to declare illegal the restrictive covenants by 
which Negroes are confined to ghetto areas of th 
city have failed. 

Judging the Negro frame. of mind from thy 
works we have mentioned, it is perfectly apparent 
that such measures, however far they are. carried 


- will be regarded as palliatives.only. The Negn 


serviceman feels that he has a right not mere 
to a better chance, but to a really equal chance 
He feels that it is not enough to better the lo! 
of his race, but to stop his race being a permanent 
proletariat. After weathering a filibuster and 
some four weeks of stormy debate the Far 
Employment. Practices. Committee has_ beet 
given funds by Congress to attempt to preven 
discrimination in employment. It remains 0 
be seen how far it is possible to outlaw prejudic 
‘America has ja stiff problem. We can keep 
our fingers out, but not wash our hands. of th 
problem. In this One World the coloured mal 
in Georgia watches the fate of the coloured mai 
in Papua or in _Bombay.. According to M: 
White “he. senses. that the struggle of the Negn 
in the U,S..is part and parcel of the struggl 
against. imperialism and exploitation in Indi 
China, Burma, Africa. the Philippines, Malay: 
the West Indies and South America.” Many 
perhaps most of us, were shocked by the America 
system of discrimination. ‘We can find two outlet 
for our righteous indignation ; we may exacerbuatt 
the whole situation by denouncing America 4 
a backward and inhuman barbarism, or we 
attempt to improve the situation by showim 
that a better system is feasible in all the pla 
where our administrators rule coloured peopl: 


DREAMING OF ENGLAND 


Dreaming of Engiand 

King Alfred burnt the farm-wife’s cakes 

And, for our sakes 

Quite often Jestis missed the last mule home 

Though from efficient Rome 

Even Cesar made mistakes, 

And left his boy Britannicus behind. 

Milton was biind 

To lots of things qute obvious to me. 

Yet he could see 

Some things worth ten of these. 

So, on my knees, 

T'll daily pray that 1 

May not, in dodging puddles, miss the sky. 
HARRY ROBERTS 
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HERE’S YOUR FIDDLE 


H is. yous, fiddle,...Su. i ‘They tell me. it’s.a 
good fiddle, schon et bon marché. It can’t have 


Aa 


r 


~ sa aye prt 

It wasn’t the carpenter’s fault, 
powered secretary detailed to get me a fiddle in 
violinless Germany had work enough. to get 


xy 


nd 4 soon I was on my. way, to. be ushered into 
some ceremony. There were 


ssembled. They played it divinely, for word 
had. gone round that a tycoon of the Philharmonic 


dad come personally to buy the only fiddle in 


ermany, and they all wanted jobs in the Phil. 
At last they asked me to play, I said “ Not 
now.” Nicht jetzt. My German is like that. 

nd my fiddling is like that. 

I paid marks, and not cigarettes. It could 
have been. 225 cigarettes, but I paid 450 marks, 
worth £11 tomeand £a2ztothem. The cigarettes 

ould have cost me about 25s., and they could 
have’ sold them on the black market for the 

quivalent of about £40. (The price of a 
igarette when bought is 2 marks, and when 
sold to the German again is 4 marks). But on 
ny heart, I paid money for the fiddle. They 
can’t get me for that. 

It was seriously suggested by the assembled 
musicians that I walk about Germany for the 
next six weeks with a fiddle in my hand, It 
seemed a very frail fiddle, and. I could not see 
myself going through the agony of demobilisation 
with the instrument, naked: like that. It was 
then that I said “kein case, kein violin.’ ‘The 
telephone went again, and I drove the Mercedes 
to the other end of the wire to find out 
what was going’ on. Plenty was going on, and 
he glamour-secretary slipped into French for 
my benefit with a muttered “ Ces musiciens !” 
The line of impresarios,: cabaret owners, 
clowns and soldiers stilt waited in the ante-room 
while she summoned a carpenter. Bitterly she 
said ‘Construct a box by sixteen hours for 
the Herr Major who has bought the only fiddle 
in Germany !” 

The next clown moved into the room with his 
supplication to be allowed to mime and tumble 
in circus-happy Hamburg. 

This was no haphazard quest for a fiddle. 
The' first advertisement in a German paper since 
the peace was’ for your fiddle. In Hanover, the 
ballet halted while your wishes were broadcast. 
In Haw-Haw’s room at Hamburg Radio, the 
matter was threshed out, and the concert room 
combed in case perhaps some violinist was 


Ben 


dying, with’ no further use for his catgut. No 
fiddle. 
One has to get to Hamburg. It is true’ that 


aman can stand at the roadside and thumb his 
way to San Fraticisco these days, but there are 
other ways of doing it. The Merc Benz, for 
nstance, and I agree a was against the law to 
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drive it through the American enclave. so fast 
with a gee te hg emmys that 
was “hot” and sh ould ‘not be on che’ road at 
all.. And, all right, I agree that the order to 
visit Hamburg at all was written by myself. 
But you can’t be lina And I still say I paid 
real money. 

Pp took two days. ._Now Ham- 
burg nights. are a thing of memory, and sure 


enough the sithouets of the water front was 
still there ; Pr A on it; . the 
Atlantic Tibtet t bar; the tall church spire rising 
om above the ruins of the night club quarter ; 

par est bridge in North Germany; and 
over the sense and the knowledge of death 

disaster : 20,000 ag and a quarter million 
casualties one July ni And I remembered 
the Swedes and the oniieaine of Hamburg 
20. years ago, and the waterside cafes and the 
sound of the hooters of steamers for South- 


ampton and New York. That was a city. That. 


was Cosmopolis. 

The man who served us rye whisky at the 

Oneney Club saw the itony of it. He had been 

sergeant major two months ago, and had served 

e Russian front. He sang “ Wir fahren 
reban England” with _ spirit, accompanied _ by 
three British officers with fine tenor voices. 
They then sang Russian songs, and a few English, 
and “ Lili Marlene ” in both versions, and “ My 
Brother Sylveste”—-ALL the verses—while the 
sergeant major brought more drinks. Yes, he 
saw the irony of that; the Union Jack above 
the Club ;_ himself, an Ober-Feldwebel, serving 
drinks like a common waiter; and above all 
the British singing that vain-glorious “ Wir 
fahren gegen England.” 

How starved men and women become for 
entertainment and in-so short a time. Here 
came two military bands and three hundred 
troops six abreast. They swung through the 
main streets and every man knew he was showing 
the: Germans, the experts, what it means to 
march. Their trousers were newly creased, 
their berets »were all «askew at the correct angle, 
and they were saying to themsélves: “ We 
can’t do the goose-step, but by God we don’t 
want to. Let them see a Line Regiment at 120 
to the minute, behind drums and fife... .” 

The Herrenvolk lined the pavements. In 
front of the parade the newly painted green and 
white jeeps chivvied the crowds like sheep- 
dogs. The white gauntlets of the red+caps 
flickered, and the motor bikes bucked and roared. 
Hamburg. won’t want to see another carefully- 
staged again; this was better, this im- 
promptu march of a few hundred men, marching 
with a confidence that goose-steppers never 
knew. The rain came, but the men marched on, 
soaked through. The crowd stayed too. This 
is what they want to see—this and the circus. 

Chief diversion at the circus, it is true, has 
been the spectacle of British warrant officers 
riding the Loop the Loop in solitary and un- 
happy state. I do not know if there is a Tunnel 
of Love in the circus grounds, but if there is I 
have no doubt that the same warrant officers 
career solemnly through it; wondering why it 
has lost its appeal. But for a time they were 
the only customers. The circus was for British 
troops alone. And no doubt the warrant officers 
said to themselves, “‘ He rides fastest who rides 
alone.” But still and all. ... 

Well, here’s the fiddle, Su. Vovrci Pinstrument. 
Endlich hier ist das wiolin. It came back from 
Hamburg all right-in the child’s coffin in plywood 
that the Carpenter made for it, and no doubt it 
will survive demobbing and the brutal British 
customs. My baggage, when I go to draw that 
snap-brim fedora, shirt-with-two-collars, 56 days’ 
pay anda railway warrant will be: one case 
champagne tied with telephone wire ; two type- 
writers, one my own and one liberated; one 
child’s coffin believed to contain a fiddle. 

Play it well, Su. For this isn’t only a fiddle. 
This is atriumph. The British CAN organise. 

VERNON BLAIR 


75. 
RADIO NOTES 


Postscript. Searching for the reason why many 
listeners should have found the commentary spoken. 
during the broadcast of Peter Grimes irritating, 
although it was discreetly and unaffectedly delivered, 
I have come to the conclusion that this was simply 
due to the unnecessarily heavy volume at which the 
narrator’s voice was put out. Frederick Grisewood 
was actually speaking quietly, but the engineers’ 
balance made him, seem to bellow; the voice was 
made far louder than it needed to be for easy audibility. 
In this connection I have often noticed that in general 
listeners tend to keep.their sets at full volume when 
the broadcast is spoken, but turn it down directly. 
music Of any kind starts, so that it becomes scarcely 
audible. Has this vicious practice—which should, 
of course, be exactly reversed—perhaps infected the 
auditory judgment of Programme Engineers ? 

The German and Italian Languages. When, on the 
outbreak of war, it was decided that German should 
not be allowed in the Home services, even in the form 
of recordings of German songs, etc,, the reason given 
was a security one. In due course Italian was put 
under the same embargo, allegedly on the same 
account. This ruling caused a good deal of annoyance 
in musical quarters, and eventually, when it was 
pointed out that the reasons given for the embargo 
were really too fantastic to be believed, the authorities 
betrayed embarrassment and stammered something 
about the public’s being unable to bear to hear the 
languages in question, even when sung. Whatever 
the truth of this vexed matter may have been, there 
can surely be no valid excuse for maintaining the ban 
now. Yet I believe it to be still in force. Are we to 
be permanently deprived of the voices of some of the 
greatest singers, both living and dead, who. have 
recorded German and Italian opera, and German 
Lieder, in tfleir own languages ? Is it really true that, 
for instance, a British mother who had lost a son in 
the war would be outraged by hearing Der Nussbatim 
or Vissi d’arte sung in the original? I cannot think 
so. And if we are permitted—as we have been—to 
hear Britten’s Michelangelo Sonnets sung in Italian by 
an English tenor, is it to be supposed that we should 
feel differently about them if they were sung in the 
same language by an Italian ? 

Opium-Eater. This. programme, originally broad- 
cast for the first time some years before the war, has 
remained in the memories of those who heard it then 
as something peculiar and outstanding. I felt last 
week that we had remembered right—but only in 
some respects. Speaking as an authority on De 
Quincey, I think the authors of this play picked their 
episodes cleverly: the portrait they built up was as 
faithful and convincing as any one could hope to 
réalise in the circumstances; and the programme as 
a whole was curiously exciting. But the solution of 
the chief difficulty—that of De Quincey’s tone of 
voice—eluded the producer. Like Shelley, whom as 
a youth he in many ways resembled, De Quincey was 
innocent, childlike and appealing. But neither was a 
whining ninny. Intelligent and often moving as Esmé 
Percy’s performance was, it tended to a monotony 
of injured pathos which was only just not disastrous 
to the broadcast. The lavish and not always necessary 
music might profitably have been revised. 

Theseus and the Minotaur. This production 
attempted too little. Patric Dickinson has far more 
imagination than the majority of people working in 
radio, as well as a very pretty sense of metre; yet in 
this piece he seems deliberately to have demanded as 
little as possible from the forces available The play 
got off .o a rather slow start; but the sequences were 
cunningly enough contrived, if only the resources of 
the medium had been fully exploited—as they must 
be, in a case like this, where the listener has to be 
given every possible assistance. But no: Mr. Dickin- 
son and Miss Barbara Burnham plumped for austerity ; 
sO we were given no visual impression ai all; the 
tasteful and evocative music of Mr. Leighton Lucas 
was forbidden to do anything but fill in the gaps 
between the scenes; and during an ensemble one 
got no impression of the scene, because the voices 

were just actors walking up to the mike one after 
another..; When Theseus’s boat was approaching land, 
the poetry did not rise from the ground, because 
there wasno music to raise it. And there was no music 
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for the first meeting \df Theseus! dn Ariadne, and— 
still more heinous—none for Theseus’s entry into o 
labyrinth; so that these crucial. elon 
evaporated, making only the minimum 
Such a pity, too, because the poetry was there, 
it was on the whole beautifully spoken. 
wae evareiete ware Pie 
all over again, with clearer intentions ; and 
finally understood that you cannot do this. 
thing, on the air, without a far more: 
and thorough-going use of music than was: 
here. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.— August sth. Shakespear’ $ 
Characters : Orsino (4.15); Science Magazine, 


(7.15); “The Watchers Watched” (S. ood 
10 p.m,). 

August 7th. “An Odd Freak’ (W. ‘W. Jacobs, — 
6 p.m.); “ What can we learn from the War?” 
(Dr. Welch, 10.10 p.m.); Piano recital: Solomon 
(10.25). 

August 8th. ““ Notebooks of the Bartow ” (play 


by V. Sackville-West, 9.45 p.m.). 
August oth, .Bach-Handel ‘concert (16 p. m.)5 
“The Pie and the Pattypan ” (11.3 p.m.). 
August toth. ‘“ Dr. Abernethy” (play, 10 p.m.); 
“Light Relief” (Anthology, 11.45 p.m.). 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


WHEN WE WERE MUCH OLDER 
(With abject apologies to A. A. Milne) 


Herb, Herb 

Morrison, Morrison, 

Said one day to Clem: 

“ Can’t you get in 

‘To that show at Berlin 

Without going in with them ? 

For if I may say so without any malice 
We're changing guard at Buckingham Palace, 


‘Then, when 

‘They had an election, 

Up spoke Winnie the Pooh : 

“ If you miss the bus 

You can go with us 

But we aren’t going there with you.” 

(A face looked out that wasn’t the King’s— 
Just Laski, keeping an eye on things.) 


Dubb, Dubb 
The British elector 
Rose one day from his bed ; 
He missed his view 
Of delphiniums (blue) 
But there were geraniums—ted ! 
And what should he find at the foot of the stairs 
But Winnie the Pooh. who was saying. his. 
prayers ! 
(Very softly) 
H*rb, H*rb 
Mé*rr*s*n, M*rr*s*n, 
Said next day to Cl*m: 
* Now you can go 
To Uncle J** 
While J look after them. 
But just between me (and L*sk*) and you, 
What is the matter with W*nn** the P**h ?” 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


THE MOVIES 
*The Conspirators,” at Warner’s 
Steel” and “Junior Miss,” at the Gaumont 


Take away the references to an Underground 
Movement and in The Conspirators you have an inter- 
national spy thriller of Oppenheim vintage. Every- 
one, in well-lit and well-fed Portugal, is playing the 
old game. meticulously. A stranger (Paul Henreid) 
afrives with a pass-word, something about pawn- 
shops and dead hopes. First he says it to a blind 
beggar, who directs him to a café, where Peter Lorre 
picks up a dropped cigatette-case, directing him to 
another café and finally to the pawn-shop where 
none, apparently, except conspirators go. Uncle is, 
of course, Mr. Sidney Greenstreet': who else could 
it be? He hides in an upper room, observing 
visitors through a panel, or else—being apparently 
untouchable—parades his bulk in the casino. All 


> the treasures of -its dazzling elegance: 






but T sae comes Ho a evel ae Pesce 
Can this really be 


Beit ion? Ee tikes tae hoes 
ic poet—or is it merely 


films, cnn Grabam Greene and. 

turn out to be SS seme sh) 
Stee] was recommended. in these n 

was press-shown in @. ina faich of Beith aoa 

a litle while ago. documentary, 

directed by Ronald H. Riley, tells one quite 4 abo 

ihe Dente of Beth feel bth cat: 

vivid pictorial use (in Technicolor) of, its mac 

Somie of. the, sequences. oF blast furnace 

oven are startling; the few quiet ® enphes 

this melodrama of glaring steel. My.c 

of an effective documentary is only that, ee 

excitement, it remains static and so seems to repeat 


itself, though. probably in fact it does not, 
WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
Re-opening of the Wallace Collection 


First the ‘National’ Gallery, now the Wallace 
Collection begins, tentatively; to uncover once more 





dim as one’s eyes haye become, after nearly six years 
of ‘actual and artistic blackout, one staggers dizzily 


from glowing enamel to brilliant canvas, from diamond-. 


encrusted objects to the apple greem and pink and 
bleu du roi.of Sévres ‘porcelain. Not everything has 
yet returned to: Hertford House, but what is there is 
representative of the most astounding private collection 
of objets d’art ever: made.” Notice particularly the 
fifteenth-century missals, the two Palissy. dishes with 
their reliefs of snakes and their woodland colouring, 
at the Guardis (they make Canaletto look dike a pave- 
ment-attist). The smirk of Franz-Hals’s over-dressed 
cavalier is as self-satisfied as ever; but turn rather 
to the Velasquez and: the and compare 
the latter’s always beantiful surface with the nasty, 


bituminous impasto of the neighbouring Sir Joshuas.' 


There are signs of vexatious re-gilding;i and: some- 


times one wishes: ithe lighting better) (mot all the’ 


windows yet have glass) ,or less direct. Still, the 
general impression of taste and discrimination is 
gorgeous and overwhelming. Even the ugly objects 


have. the justification of supreme facture >) ‘Count 


Demidoff’s malachite columns—the monstrous ‘gilt 


clock; with its bloated goddess and face askew—the 


lavish barometer of lapis: lazali ‘which ‘marks. the 
temperature above which it is inadvisable to maintain 
silkworms.: But if you wish to gauge the depth of 
our present fall from civilisation, peer closely into the 
cases of snuff-boxes. Here, it. a few square inches of 
chased gold, enamel, iasper and diamonds, is enshrined 
the imagination of that century which valued above 
all else the sense of individual quality. 


Correspondence 


TOOLS TO.FINISH THE JOB. 


Str,—Labour has been put into power on probation. 
It is ‘up to us now to show in action that we can use 
the chance for which we asked. 

But a big majority’ in the House is not enough. 
We need two further things to give us the power 
necessary to carry out the definite policy on which 
we were returned to office: -We must have two more 
tools to finish the job. 


Bleared and. 
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fight ‘in November for the large number 
of seats that wil! fall vacant. 

I know from the experience of my own constituenc 
(Gatesliead), and from what my colleagues tell me ¢ 
what is 


before the Parliamentary recess begins on August 
27th that the Government would introduce a Bill in 
the autumn eee ne toner ‘for the los 


<st cavtentasiodaes ananictaeda- any anaiehidy tee 
Government candidates. - K. Zruxiacus 
House of Commons. 


GREEK INTERNMENT. CAMPS 

Sir,—With reference to Critie’s -remarks-on the 
subject of Greek internment camps_in N. Africa, | 
can give you .a small amount of mformation abou 
one at Tmimi, in thedesert roughly midway betwee 
Dernagnd Tobruk, ithe two nearest inhabited places. 

Some. time ago, in the. course of duty, I happened 
to be on an ambulance which called:in at the camp. 
It was situated just off the main.road, set back perhaps 
a mile or two from the! sea.. The camp was entirely 
tented, and seemed. fairly Jarge:..An almost con 
tinuous sandsterm was blowing through the camp, 
frequently sending visibility down to a few yards. 
Tt was the worst one I have ever seem im a camp. 
Personal. experience of: sandstormis teaches wha 
they mean, iny (physical discomfort ; the sand. blow 
into literally’ ev ents, belongings, clothes, 
and food.;, An ‘RA.M.C, orderly; stationed at the 
camp, told me-that the sandstorms blew there most 
days of the year from 9-10 a.m. to 6~7 p.m. It was 
localised to the camip because the sand there, had becs 
well churned up:and was easily lifted by the constan! 
daily desert wind eddying-round the tents, 

Naturally; the situation of the camp was a deterrent 
to escape, but I. observed drawn up at one point 
about 10 ,arhioured cars. I do not know. exactly 
how many Greeks. there were in that camp at tha 
time. However, while we. waited several: tong ;line 
of Greeks. were marched out, with others in about 4 
dozen 3+tom trucks, to go ‘bathing. The number 
I saw myself must have been nearer two than. ont 
thousand. Several of the armoured cars manceuyred 
on the flanks of the men walking and in’ trucks; 
my informant said that. this ‘was the .usual practice. 
He also stated that they went bathing every day and 
I gathered that. this was their ohly form of recreation. 
So far as I know they had no -work. 

I have only one other observed fact to report abou 
this camp. .At that time I was struck with the find 
bearing, general demeanour and good physical con- 
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surgical intervention or were other- 
im: wise: seriously ill. «Alb: other. cases: were treated: at 
Amen the small hospital at the camps 7) 6) br 

~The: picture drawn ‘does not, perkiaps, sound: so 
very horrific, but’ }-canvonly say that ‘I shall always 
temember the feeling of shame and disgust when I 
, .fealised some of the: implications 

living in such a place as a prisoner for one, 


INDIAN PRISONS. 


Smr,—Mr. Sen’s letter of July 14th attempts to. show 
that there is no real difference between the Buchenwald 
spirit and that prevalent in the Indian police prison 
administration. Pulled up by Miss’ Rathbone’s 
protest (July 2rst) he now offers a little evidence: By 
adducing .a Provincial Annual Report on Prison 
Administration he déstroys his own case, unless we 
afe to suppose that, eig., the Belsen “ butcher” kept 
account, made report, or followed any code of punish- 
ments, not to mention of tortures and’ murders: 
Prison administration in India, including’ the Anda- 
mans, is governed by a humane Code, opett:to public 
inspection and criticism and often amended ‘to meet 
it. Visitors, official ‘and non-official, have access to 
every prisoner. Complaints are invited and carefully 
investigated. No Code wilt prevent am occasional act 
of cruelty, whether in ae or-any other country. 
Mr. Sen li * typical.” 
So far as there er ae in them they thee at éxceptions, 
and the niarvel is that, in a of four hundred 
million people, there are’so few such cases. The'point, 
however, is that cruelty as a policy to body or mind 
in the Nazi manner is absolutely foréign to the Code 
and" conduct of Indian prisons” ofr “camps. Any 
ane ese of cruelty are sought out and, if proved, 


PME Ses saicment hit sat are put above the 


law in India, as fi Germiifty,”* is not true. To! support 
it his pen has Completely run away with ‘him in 
blackening ge of his fellow-countryman, 
Babu | khya ‘ If my memory serves the 
latter was appo 4 at others, as a special magis- 
trate to deal with a large number of terrorist crimes. 
At the time, and witnesses, were often 
inti of death. Powers of special 
magistrates would Ax strictly - ‘defined by law and 
subject to ee or review by the High Court. 
Because he ref intimidated, ya Sen 
aT ..D, M. Sen’s apparent satisfaction 
with ' Se ead taetar ented heat the coe 
his letter is at pains to condemn, Kamakhya Sen had 
no opportunity whatsoever to become a imesh a 
the art of * nor to, exercise any “b 
ie Gor ih feet in he de ‘He wai 4 
believe, of great courage and unblemished 
.. It is fantastic to est that the powers 
on a Sida magistrate to deal with a class of cases 
then, very numezous and outside ordinary routine 
gave the Mreeet® a free hand to, commit any acts 
of cruelty at all. 

Police at and prison officials have no “uncontrolled 
authority” in India, Mr. Sen’s criticisms now bail 
down to a need fora “ thoroughgoing reorganisation ” 
of the penal and police systems, Since 1936 it has been 
open to entirely Indian Provincial. Governments to 
make it. It i is ensy to criticise the jail Code punish- 
ments, but it is not so easy to suggest alternatives to 
ensure the bare minimum of jail discipline and 
security. Even the much maligned daroga must have 
some authority, and I guess it will not be less abused 
under Indian than under British administration. 

Little Combe, H. QuINTON 

Mayfield, Sussex. 








THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Sir,—In his penetrating: survey of. education in 
rural England; Sidney Dark: puts his finger on the 
crux of the situation when he writes: “ The managers 
all belong to the class who would not dream of sending 
their clufdren to the. village school.” 

Mr. Dark seems to imagine that things are different 
in urban England, where council scheols, controlled 
by elected representatives, are the mnermal educational 
unit. My experience as’ a member of the Education 
Committee of a large county borough makes me believe 
that’ Mr. Dark’s criticism represents. the crix in our 
educational system almost as much in the town as in the 
country.. 

One. ‘thing ‘at least’ is certain, namely, that the 
number! $f. city councillors who are content to leave 
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their children to Be educated in the “ Senior ” schools, 
in which the vast majority ‘of the! nation’s children 
receive their education after 11, has steadily dropped 
till ft is reaching almost vanishing’ point. More- 
over, there is no evidence whatever that the change in 
nomenclature from ‘“‘Senior’’ °ro “ Secondary” has 
in the least allayed this prejudice. 

‘RR Str. Joun Reape 





Si,-—Since “ Manager” has raised the question 

of the present acute shortage of teaching staff, may I 
put another aspect of the problem, which I think 
merits consideration? 
1 am a, trained teacher, with a first-class honours 
degree, and three years’ experience of teaching in the 
schools and three in adult education. I am willing to 
go. back to teaching during the present shortage, but 
am unable to do se because I can find no one to look 
after my home and nine menths’ old paby—no one, 
that is to say, at_a wage that would leave me anything 
in. pocket. after deduction of my own income-tax, 
The local Nursery School holds out no hope—full 
up and with a long waiting-list. And mine, I believe, 
is. not an, isolated case... If therefore. the, authorities 
are. really concerned to obtain more. specialist labour 
for the schools—and the recently announced scheme 
for drafting unqualified persons into education makes 
this appear doubtful—but if they are, then let us have 
either more Nursery Schools, properly equipped and 
stafied, or else salaries that will enable us to compcte 
with the higher grade Civil Servant and the successful 
shopkeepers in cbtaining such domestic labour as is 
now available. ‘Untit such steps are taken I and others 
im my position, will continue to function as char., 
cook, amd queue-upper, while in the meantime the 
education of the electorate is handed over in large 
part to an army of sémi-trained, scamped through 
@ twelve-months’ course, and even including some— 
so thorough is our democracy—who have never them- 
selves’ advanced beyond the. Elementary School. 
Heaven help us!) 1 know our Elementary Schools. 

Qne further point. The cost’ of this’ wasteful 
whirligig,: whereby the clerk: goes into teaching, the 
teacher into Gomestic ‘service, and the domestic 
servant—who. knows whither she has gone ?—the 
cost. of alt this must be borne in the main by the tax- 
payer: for the vast majority of our younger teachers 
have been educated and trained largely at the expense 
of thé State. .Can we not do better than this with 
our‘ national mvestmeérits ? 

Entp L..O, Stuwart 

31, Lyttelton Court, 

Nz. 
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Venice : An Aspect of Art 
*'Y" ADRIAN STOKES 


By treating early Renaissance arch-. 
tecture and the Me Stak of Giorgione 
as one theme, Stokes, author of 
Stones of Ri — has~ sought to «define 
»the aspect Venice’ herself ‘and the 
character common to her art at all petiods. 

With 48 illustrations. 10/6 


lll Fares the Land 
_» CAREY McWILLIAMS 
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i ee the Baal of oremeughy > emesis 
in his introdyction, these matters vitally , 
affect the future of British atid ‘agri- , 
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Tonypandy rORIS DAVIES » 
The Angry Summer established ~ Mr. ~ 
* Davies as a highly individual. poet of the * 7 
South Wales ‘mining céuntry, and this 
new beok indicates a peer: much wider , 
than that of the simpler lyrics by tare ¢ 
he first became known. 
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WHY .NO. NURSES? 

Sm,—As a student nurse in my third year, I 
heartily endorse your correspondent’s article in THE 
New STATESMAN of July 21st. The short supply of 
nurses in training is much more due to conditions of liv- 
ing than to conditions of working. The improvements 
most needed are: Greater petsonal freedom when we 
are off duty; hostels:managed by wardens uncon- 
nected with the hospitals, instead of nurses’ homes 
under the authority of the hospital matrons ; adequate 
sitting-rooms, rooms for study, and bedrooms properly 
warmed and lighted; meals prepared by cooks who 
will not spoil good material. Nurses in their first 
year are perhaps too tired or too frightened to protest ; 
those in their third year are looking forward to better 
surroundings when they ate qualified. Students in 
their second year are most likely to have reasonable 
opinions and to be able to express’ them. In the 
hospital where I work second-year nurses made many 
remonstrances to the governing body, but were always 
told that we meddled with what was not our business. 
We are however, determined “to continue trying to 
improve our lot, though we kfiow that any who are 
thought to be agitators may be indirectly penalised. 
Is there any hope that the Ministry of Health will 
look into the’ living conditions of student nurses ? 
If rot, surely public opinion in its own interest will 
insist on improvement. 

; THIRD-YEAR Nurse 


Srr,—Your correspondent V.A.D. has well selected 
those grievances which most gall the average nurse. 
But her suggestion that nurses are “too tired” for 
organised resistance reflects a common misconception: 
Many nurses are certainly tired, but those of. the 
younger generation are far from apathetic, and their 
handicaps should be better understood. The first 
of these—the ethical impossibility of a strike—is 
rightly taken for granted both by the public and the 
profession. The second, and the ‘real deterrent to 
active campaigning in ‘the hospitals, has not, within 
my notice, been mentioned in public discussion. I 
refer to the refusal; almost universal among Matrons, 
to give Open testimonials. All nurses’ references are 
thus sent and received in confidence ; this is the wide- 
open door to victimisation, and it is this which, more 
than any single factor, gives the Matron dictatorial 
power. 

While the shortage Jasts, hints that Nurse So-and-so 
is “a trouble-maker,” or “too friendly with the 
medical staff,” cannot deprive her of a living; they 
still can, and do, block her career, however good her 
working record. The stranglehold given by. this 
system is so well recognised that even liberal-minded 


Matrons would be more. than if they wanted 
to sce it changed, But it is, of course, it those 

hospitals where there is most room for Land 
complaint that its grosser abuses flourish. eng 
ve # enterprise which has understandably A 


TRUTH AND THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I heard recently, on what seemed to me to 
be good authority, that the Archbishop of Westminster 
had forbidden or discouraged discussion in the lic 
teide of my letter in your issue of March ‘7th, and 
that some Catholic editors were exceedingly annoyed 
about this. In my letter of March 17th, I stated my 
reasons for suspecting that our Roman Catholic 
propaganda in the education campaign of 1942-1943 
had been dishonest and untruthful, and I asked, for 
réisons which I also stated, whether we Roman 
Catholics ranked Authority above Truth.  ~ 

On July rtth I wrote'to the Archbishop, and to the 
editors of the Tablet and of the Catholic Herald, that 
I should be grateful if they would let me know whether 
of not it was true that discussion in the Catholic press 
of my letter of March 17th had been forbidden or 
discouraged by the Archbishop. To date (July 21st) 
the Archbishop and the editor of the Tablet have not 
replied to me. I should have thought that, if they 
cared even a little for truth, they would have answered 

me in March if they thought me wrong or would have 
agreed with me if they thought me right. Their 
failure to answer my present plain, straight question 
is still more difficult to understand. 

The editor of the Catholic Herald has replied that 
he would refuse to answer a question such as mine 
“in any conditions,” since “any communications 
which may or may not have passed between the editor 
of a Catholic paper and the Ordinary of his diocese 
are naturally a confidential matter, and any query 
about them should not be answered.” 

It seems to follow that, if the Archbishop has 
intervened confidentially in this matter, his .inter- 
vention would not be disclosed. I find this position 
difficult te reconcile with the claim, made by the editor 
of the Catholic Herald in a pamphlet in: reply to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, that “ no dark censor Jurks’”’ in the 
Catholic Herald office. 

My charges in your issue of March 17th simply 
cried out for an answer. I should have thought 
that Catholic editors would, in the circumstances, 
have insisted that, if the Archbishop did not wish 
them to be discussed, he should publicly have 
accepted responsibility for so strange a policy. 

Joun VY. Simcox 


The New Statesman and. Natjon, August. 4, 1945 


TRADE UNIONS AND, THE ARTS 


Sir,—I should like to offer some amendment to 
Critic’s statement in London Diary that “ the A.E.U, 
ie:the Eats rade inten teriamncls eet acipation 26 the 


f, 


‘The Civil Setvice Clerical Association has “been 
suntaing thi:atin.thested qathgiler tice -thrds pom 
and has produced, in entirety from script to stage. 

four original musical shows, all of which 
dealt in some measure with the trade union movement 


following the same line, and ~we do hope that other 
unions will also “ launch out as patron of the arts.” 
The C.S.C:A. Theatre. Group is at ~considerable 
disadvantage through not having a theatre of its own 
or at its disposal, and a central theatre for use by trade 
union dramatic groups is a proposition whose fulfil. 
ment could be accomplished if enough trade unions 
were tO redlise the extreme value of this form of 
activity. 


Civil Service Clerical Assn., T. J. Porter, 
Theatre Group, Secretary 
9, Great Newport St., 
W.C.2. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON CORY 

Sir,—I am engaged on a biography of my grand- 
uncle William Johnson Cory, and anxious to find un- 
published material, and especially letters written by 
him to his pupils, which were usually preserved. 
I particularly want to consult those addressed ‘to the 
late Misses Prideaux and to Mary Coleridge. I shall 
be grateful if any reader can help over this, and I need 
not say that everything would be carefully handled 
and duly returned. 

FalTtH COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Sudbrook Lodge, 
Ham Common, Surrey. 








OTHERS ARE WAITING 


‘The demand for this paper greatly exceeds 

the supply. If you are prepared to forward 

your copy when you have read it, kindly let 

the publisher know and he will put you in 

kouRR with someone who is unable to obtain 
a copy. 


10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 
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Government by 


Assassination 
HUGH BYAS 


‘An extremely important book, 
and a considerable contribution 
towards understanding the 
nature and the size of our 
problem in the Far East.’— 

Tribune. 
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“Fair-minded, informed and 
free from exaggeration.”’— 


The Listener, 


“It is a depressing picture that 
Mr. Byas spreads out before us, 
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Nationalism 
and After 


by 
PROF, E. H. CARR 


“A brief and challenging 
tract for the times, on whatis 
one of the great questions of 
theday. Professor Carr has 
done a service in calling the 
attention of a free world to 
a problem that, for the next 
few years at least, must be of 
absorbingimportance.” The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“*A brilliant and stizhulating 
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The New Statesman and Nation, August 4, 1845 
2 BOOKS: IN. GENERAL 





lems. He had Papi gis we deduce, 
*s openn sweetness, none 
of Saidolts cisikiaandenat i and massive 
We may doubt if he was a man of 
numerous ideas or ‘ively social interests. But 


sions—he wove his unequal but, at its occasional 
best, rare and lasting life-work. 

Like Tourneur’s, John Ford’s was Pin a 
distempered and discontented spirit ; in a 
new $ of the dramatist,* a care ceml yy docu- 
mented, if somewhat ponderous, monograph, 
Dr. Sensabaugh deals at. considerable length with 
Ford’s debt to the great seventeenth-century 
treatise on mental distraction, the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Ford, his critic is able to show, was 
deeply versed in ‘Robert Burton’s theories and 
clinical observations... It..is possible that he 
attributes to this relationship too exclusive an 

rtance; for although every writer tends to 
alt under the spell of philosophic and scientific 
theories current in his, period, he is only successful 
as an art igeed far vende digests, polke Birar 
process © esting, endeavours to 
them. There is a, link between Balzac and 
Mesmer, between Proust and Bergson; but 
neither Mesmerism not the Bergsonian philosophy 
played a part that was more than incidental in the 
ent of the Comédie Humaine and A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. That part, neverthe- 
less, we must acknowledge and understand : 
and Dr. Sensabaugh seems to have proved his 
case when he asserts that Burton’s theory of the 
peeioas (based on the doctrines of Hippocrates 
Galen, with various 
potteeat lore”) gave Ford’s individual poetic 
gifts a stimulus they needed. 

That his beliefs now strike us as absurd is 
evidently beside the point. Omce again, the 
truth that lies in great art shines forth against a 
dusky background of intellectual error. Ford's 
psychology (to use the term in its narrower 
sense) has gone the way of Milton’s theology 
and Dante’s cosmology. His edies survive 
on a completely different plane. Yet as we read 
them, it is as well to remember that they are the 
work of a dramatist firmly convinced that. the 
body and mind of man were dominated, by four 
“ humours ”—blood, phlegm, choler, melancholy 
—which controlled the physical organism, and 
by “ spirits” which were “expressed from the 
blood” and acted as mediators between the mind 
and body, and that the human ego was the victim 
—often the helpless victim—of the dispositions 
they engendered. Thus Ford, though a sur- 
prisingly ““ modern.” writer in some. respects, 
in fespects other and less imiportant, seems 
decidedly archaic. Havelock Ellis has compared 
him, to Flaubert and to Stendhal—a comparison 
of scanty critical service, which, could he over- 


* The Tragic Music of John Ford. By G. F. SENsA- 
BAUGH. ford University Press. 12s. 








“accretions from ~ 


hear it from ‘beyond the grave, might cause the 
peculiar outline of Ford’s hat to assume a yet 
cosctibsiby Wamu aff thonpedion; sueped’ aaa: 
a man 
beliefs, his mind conditioned by its atmosphere. 
It is not the rightness or wrongness of an artist’s 
beliefs, but the imaginative use to which he puts 
them, that concerns the critic of a later age who 
to estimate his genius 
There can be no doubt that the use Ford made 
of Burton’s fantastic hypothesis was splendid and 
effective. It strengthened his natural fatalism 
and coloured his gloomy preoccupation with the 
tragedies of the human heart. And here the 
question arises why the dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan and eta were so stimulated by 
the consideration of a certain type of ‘heart- 
break: whence sprang the mood of black i 


worlds that puzzled and 
a medizval hatred of the flesh and the exquisite 
yeas of physical beauty they had caught 
the Renaissance. Nor can we discount an 
Seton accident—the appalling spread of 
syphilis, which attacked and billed ow crnetly dis- 
figured almost overnight. “ Wit in his wantonness 
tasted death’s bitterness. Hell’s executioner 
had no ears for to hear»what vain art could — P 
Behind the espaliered garden-wall a, heavy bell 
was tolling. Fear gave’ list a sharper edge: 
pleasure got an added relish from the phantoms 
of jealousy and the shadow of 
images of desire and visionary purity struggled to- 
gether for possession of the tormented lover’s spirit. 
_ Men of ‘the Renaissance brought to this 


petuosity and charm of youth, and much of 
youth’s ufisteadiness. Ford inherited a touch of 
the Elizabethan fire, and not a few of the accom- 
panying faults and crudities. His view of life 
was intense, but it was also extremely limited : 
his central characters are usually matifacs: they 
rarely develop but go rushing madly forward : 
here is no trace of that tolerance, half-pitiful, half- 
cynical, which shines over the troubled surface of 
Shakespeare’s darkest tragedies. True to what 
Dr. ‘Sensabaugh calls Burton’s “ deterministic” 
doctrine, he depicts his personages as the sport, 
helpless and foredoomed, of their own atrocious 
passions. 

To re-read Ford is an exciting, but slightly 
exhausting, task. His work allows no relief: 
here is no kindly play of half-tones, no respite 
from the burden of feeling, none of that fantasy, 
that delight in wit for its own sake, which softens 
the tragic eloquence of the equally pessimistic 
Webster. Ford’s comic interludes are weak 
and perfunctory: when he digresses from his 
main theme, he is often dull and heavy-handed : 
he achieves his greatest triumphs by driving 
straight ahead. Take ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, 
a tragedy concerned with the incestuous love of a 
young man for his ‘sister. When the play opens, 
we are at once presented with Giovanni, attempt- 
ing by ingenious, sophistical arguments to justify 
the consummation of his love that he feels to 
be predestined: He accomplishes his object at 
the se of reason, peace and modesty. 
We observe the happiness of the two lovers— 
a happiness so complete that their guilty pastime 
itself seems strangely, beautifully innocent. 
Then the world closes in upon them, Annabella 
is forced into a wretched marriage: her husband 
enters a helt of jealousy, from which he emerges 
in the guise of a revengeful tyrant. There is a 
last solermn, pathetic scene, with “ Annabella 
richly dressed and Giovanni discovered lying on 
a bed.” 
their approaching doom : 

Be not deceived, my brother ; 
This banquet is an harbinger of death 


Annabella, not Giovanni, speaks of 
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To and me); resolve yourself it is 
And be prepared to welcome it. 4 
Gio ; Well, then ; 
The schoolmen teach that alt this globe of earth 
Shall be consumed to ashes in a minute. 
Ann ; So I have read, too. 
Gio; But *twere somewhat strange 
To see the waters burn; could I believe 
This might be true, I could believe as well 
~There might be hell or Heaven. 
Ann: That’s most certain. 
Gie : A dream, a dream! else in this other world 
We should know one another. 
Ann : So we shall. 
Gio. : Have you heard so ? 
Ann : For certain. 
Gio > But d@’ye think 
That I shali see you there ? You look on me ? 
May we kiss one another, prate or laugh, 
Or do as we do here ? 

Meanwhile, Giovanni’s desperate resolution— 
to kill his sister and then himself—is slowly 
gaining ground, 

Kiss me. If ever after-times should hear 
Of our fast-knit affections, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us, yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorred. 
Give me your hand : how sweetly life doth run 
In these ‘well-coloured veins! how constantly 
These palms do promise health! but I could 
chide 
With Nature for this cunning flattery. 
Kiss me again—forgive me. 

Lamb’s criticism of Ford (though he found in 
the tragedies abundant material for moral repro- 
bation) seems the most acute and sympathetic 
that has yet been published. He notices the 
piainness and linear severity of Ford’s dramatic 
method, observing that the poet “sought for 
sublimity, not by parcels in metaphors or visible 
images, but directly where she has her full resi- 
dence in the heart of man; in the actions and 
sufferings of the greatest minds. There is a 
grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and 
the elements. Even in the poor perverted reason 
of Giovanni and Annabella we discover traces of 
that-fiery particle, which in the irregular starting 
from out of the road of beaten action, discovers 
something of a right line even in obliquity . . .” 
Lamb concludes that “‘ Ford was of the first order 
of poets.” This conclusion may impress us as 
far-fetched. It is true, however, that, both in 
The Broken Heart and in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore 
(as in Heywood’s brilliant domestic tragedy, 
A Woman Killed by Kindness) the genius of the 
English drama appears to be reaching out towards 
new fields and, by. discarding the elaborate con- 
ceits and. euphuistic imagery of the Elizabethan 
poets (who tended to wrap poetic eloquence 
around. a human situation rather than attempt from 
that situation to distil the alcohol of poetry) 
seeking to find a mede more in accordance with 
the spirit of the period, with the taste of a century 
in which “ natural science ” had begun to spread 
its, wings. “That development was cut short by 
the rank growth of English puritanism and by the 
outbreak of the Civil War. °*Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore and The Broken,Heart were printed in 1633: 
Prynne’s furious Histrio-Mastix had appeared a 
year earlier. By 1641 actors were already lament- 
ing their “‘ sad and solitary conditions.” The 
first shots were fired in 1642, and an ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons commanded that 
“ while these sad causes and set-times of humilia- 
tion do continue, public stage play, shall cease 
and be forborne.” So Ford stands, not at the 
opening of a new and fruitful epoch, but at the 
termination of a literary period that had spent 
its youth and gusto. With dejected hat and 
pensively folded arms, he lingers on im a dark 
corner of.English dramatic history, unapproach- 
able, disconsolate, mow casting an abstracted 
glance at the flamelit tormented figures who 
writhe and. weep around him—Gioyanni, Anna- 
bella, Soranzo, Bassanes, Penthea—now listen- 

ing to the faint echoes of an old, unhappy past : 
Parthenophil is lost, and I would see him ; 
For he is like to something I remember, 


A great while since, a long, long time ago. 


PETER QUENNELL 
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THE FIRST OF THE BLACKS 


Citizen Toussaint. By RALPH KoRNGOLD. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The title “‘ first of the blacks,” often accorded 
to him by his admirers, but w 
Korngold establishes, Toussaint Ouverture 
never arrogated to himself, none the less acturately 
describes the most remarkable Negro of whom 
history can boast. Anyone who is convinced 
of the innate superiority of the Caucasian race, 
or who believes colonial peoples capable of self- 
government only after long periods of tutelage, 
may well be prescribed a thorough study of the 
life of Toussaint. Here the sceptical reader may 
learn that the school for the development of a 
people, as of an individual, is not the academy 
of subjection but the hard struggle for self- 
-improvement and freedom in which they will find 
themselves their-own best teachers. 

One of the most interesting points about the 
liberator of the Haitian slaves was the unremark- 
abie and contented life of a household slave which 
he pursued until the age of fifty. Like Genghis 
Khan, he waited until the last decade of his life 
before making his sudden entry into history. 
If ever there was a case of the hour and the man 
having met, it was here. Stimulated by the 
opportunity given him by the French Revolution 
and the consequent confusion among the white 
colonists, Toussaint was able to apply all those 
gifts and talents which he had acquired in the 
course of a peaceful and studious existence. 
His considerable education ; his moderation and 
phenomenal clemency ; his understanding of the 
interests of his people even when these clashed 
with their desires; his political astuteness and 
fundamental singleness of purpose—these qualities 
make him as superior, politically and morally, to 
the whites with whom he had to deal, as to his 
Negro lieutenants and successors. One of these, 
Henri Christophe, was to assume the title of King, 
but never gained the ascendancy or the popular 


devotion accorded to Toussaint, who was content * 


with the name of governor, and, until called 
on to become Commander-in-Chief, was happy 
to be a colonel in a country as rife with generals as 
China. 

It is the principal value of Mr. Korngold’s 
biography that he sets the character of Toussaint 
in its proper perspective, relating his virtues to 
the sustaining devotion of his people, and his 
faults, which are not glossed over, to the standards 
of the day. The second service which this book 
rendets to the literature of the period is to 
establish the importance of the Haitian episode 
in world history. The economic and strategic 
importance of this little island, now a half-serious 
political backwater, in 18th-century politics is 
too often forgotten. St. Domingo, as it was 
called, was the richest of Caribbean colonies— 
richer than Guadeloupe, which France, fifty 
years before Toussaint’s day, had offered to 
exchange for the suzerainty of Canada. The 
resources and population of the island were such 
that, mobilised by the skill and discipline of a 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, they made the Adminis- 
tration of the United States consider gravely the 
prospects of invasion. A Haitian invasion of the 
Southern States was indeed never intended ; but 
a French invasion or infiltration—for why should 
Napoleon regard America as more sacrosanct 
than Asia ?—was a formidable possibility. It 
was largely the disaster to Leclerc’s expeditionary 
force that persuaded Napoleon to sell Louisiana 
and abandon his transatlantic dreams. Haiti, 
therefore, performed a dual historical service. 
First, it barred the door to European imperialism 
in the Western hemisphere and helped to lay the 
basis for the Monroe Doctrine. Second, it 
wore down enough of the French army and fleet 
to stake a claim for consideration alongside 
Spain and Russia as a prime cause of Napoleon’s 
downfall. 

These significant facts are developed by Mr. 
Korngold in a more convincing manner than by any 
other biographer of Toussaint whom I have read. 
As a biography pure and simple his book is less 


as Mr. » 


ell read and scrupulously fair 

th Se Ee 
istactory reasons .for some of his subject’s 
actions ; one feels that more thought might well 
have given to of motive. This is 


submission which was sure to iavolve the sur- 
render of his person and his deportation to France, 
if not at once, then a little later. 

Mr. Korngold has set himself, or has been set, 
narrow limitations of space ; and, in these limits, 
he has introduced -a mass of detail likely to be per- 

to the general reader. In particular, he 
gives the names of a multitude of minor characters 
whom most of us would be willing to take for 
granted. It is to be hoped that, when paper has 
become again a medium of scholarship rather than 
a munition of war, he will expand his book in 
such a way as to make his crowded scene more 
comprehensible. 

Finally, I should like to suggest that a 
future edition contain a map, which, at the 
expense perhaps of some decorations, marks all 
the places mentioned in the text and is endowed 
with a scale of miles. MERVYN JONES 


THE COAL SITUATION 


New Deal for Coal. By Harotp WiItson. 
Contact Publications. 8s. 

Coal is a live, and also a highly technical, issue. 
The coal industry is admittedly in a mess and the 
output per man shift deplorably low; and every- 
one has cause to know the unfortunate results. 
But what needs doing to put mattérs right is a 
highly controversial question, not so much be- 
cause of differing views on the purely technical 
side as because of disputes about the right form 
of organisation. The Reid Committee, consisting 
entirely of technicians,*has recently worked out 
a complete programme of technical reorganisation 
and re-equipment; but it was not that Com- 
mittee’s business to say whether the programme 
which it laid down could best be carried through 
under public or private ownership. Nor was it 
within the Committee’s competence to tackle the 
human aspects of the problem, though they have 
, very important bearing on the coal industry’s 

uture. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, once a leading official of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, now a Labour 
M.P., and a University economist of standing, 
was putting the finishing touches to this book 
when the Reid Report appeared; but he has been 
able to incorporate its findings, with which he 
fully agrees. Intensive mechanisation, especially 
of transport, and amalgamation into larger units, 


provide the clues to the solution of the coal in-. 


dustry’s problems on the technical side; and Mr. 
Wilson rightly emphasises that, however ener- 
getically they are tackled, it will be some years 
before they can achieve big results, and that the 
cost of them is bound to be high. 

This question of cost links together the tech- 
nical and organisational sides of the problem. For 
can the colliery owners, even if they are willing 
to undertake the technical revolution that is 
needed, possibly raise the money? That they 
cannot do so, unless the State is prepared to 
guarantee the loans, is abundantly clear; and 
could even a Tory Government have gone to the 
length of guaranteeing the invested capital while 
leaving the mines under private ownership and 
control? Mr. Foot and the Mining Association 
may have regarded this as possible; but could the 
proposal have stood up for a moment to the 
scrutiny of Parliamentary debate? Perhaps it 
could in a House composed mainly of Tories and 
under no necessity of early appeal to the electors. 
But in the newly elected Parliament such a situa- 
tion is clearly ruled out. Then, as Mr, Wilson 
asks, what alternative is left, except public owner- 
ship and the provision of the new capital needed 
by the State? 

Mr. Wilson, in addition to-stating this dilemma, 
lays great stress on the human problem, He 
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holds—ad I agree with him—thet the einem New St 
wil Ace hn be persue 1 ge of he pere were f 
un are working for the nation, and pn id not < 
for the private profit of a body of owners whos no regarde 
they have learnt through many distressful yeaniixe'the 'V- 


to hate and to despise. Reo: 


jon cannot béind fury’str 


carried througtt effectively without the positir sale atta 
collaboration of the mine-workers, whose condifbmn. 
tions of life are bound to be revolutionised by i it ref-length 
Be at Bae en oe Peavine B editors. 
although public ownership will not of itself sol 3 avail 
the problems of the industry, it is a sine qua no i be 
il, the solution of these problems on the humamioduct of ' 
Sl : nip. He: 
A good deal of Mr. Wilson’s space is taken upline exub 
by a detailed history of the mining industyfh eric, lik 
during the war years, including ap account of thd -+chins 
incredibly complicated wage pss and of thdlir.cneria 
course of wage-negotiations and awards. morand: 


agrees with the Greene Committee and the othe Seeds 
bodies that have studied the question that . o 


wage-structure needs to be drastically simplified. Be tor 
in such a way as to give the miner, irrespectiv sans ‘we 
% the fae ueitnone under which he has. to work, Die 
le assurance of a return corresponding ty4 ever 
his skill and effort. He also emphasises the need ose, t 
for better methods of recruitment and trainingl ii. exor 
and for the offer of rewards on a more genero wnpromi 
scale to the higher grades of technical and rtegrity. 
managerial skill. “With sv 
In short, Mr. Wilson has written a good, and vidence 
even an indispensable, book, which admirably soo + 
brings together the technical and economic aspects “ : * 
of the mining problem. It will not please the ao 
colliery owners, on whose reorganisation plans hel ae 
is justifiably severe. But it is objectively written, & at 
full of relevant facts, and sound in judgment upon jgme 
a complex situation that calls for clear thinking Me of 1 
as well as a will to forthright action. “ton oc 
G. D. H. Core Rig not | 
nd plain 
EXORBITANCE he compl 
The Life of Richard Wagner ; Vol. III (1859- pPes*t the 
1866). By ERNEST NEWMAN. Cassell. 30s. PR. 
The faithful follower of Mr. Newman’s Wagner f become 
may perhaps be feeling some alarm at the de-§ such'ay 
creasing tempo of its publication. The original that oc 
plan allowed for three volumes, of which the first § almost 
appeared in 1933 and the second in 1937; and tcords 


now we learn that a fourth will be required tof 4 P ae 
complete the story! This is not due, Mr. Newman § 2° 


tells us, to any expansion of the original scheme, —- 
but solely to “convenience in book-making.” & in aps 
And just as well, too, the reader may reflect as he § time o 
grapples with a volume of 550 pages devoted to § miles : 


only seven more years of the Master’s life; but 
he will be relieved to learn that the final volume 
is already in the printer’s hands. The paper 
shortage has involved us in a time-lag as compared 
with America, where the volume now under review 
appeared four years ago. 

The complete work will certainly rank among 
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the major biographies of our time, although it by LE 
challenges two trends of contemporary fashion: This 
on the one hand, our neglect of Wagner as an fm ‘ligic 
artist, and, on the other, our reaction against the  ‘ 

late nineteenth century “ monumental ” Life and th a 
Letters. Since Strachey, all our best cheno tis aa " 
writers have concentrated on the “ portrait,” follov 


with admirable results ; but there will always be Mexi 
certain figures whose massive outlines defy so Hf with 
elegant a frame, and high among them ranks § Gree 
Richard Wagner. 
Everything about Wagner is exorbitant and 

profuse, not least the sheer bulk of the relevant GE 
documents. It is doubtful whether in the whole TH 
history of the world there is a single individual 
about whom so much is known, Of course, there OF 
are many royal or exalted personages of whom it by D 
is possible to say where they were and what they | «.., 
did on almost every day of their adult lives ; but ; 
then the actions of such people are largely routine, §} ect j 
while their characters, with the exception of §} ing. 


Queen Victoria, are seldom commensurate in fj thin 
interest with their position. With Wagner it is J} fron 
otherwise ; he lived a packed, stormy, unpre- 

dictable life in the full glare of European publicity ; ¢. ; 
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sth nt.a6 thetiinexhadatibie slid clbguat peumman- 
hip. “Heavens! what industry, what energy, 
~ exuberance! All “round ‘his ‘stupendous 
pera ir gh gg osigs iy ypc 


Biretchin every stern of 
Of thilivaenerian prose: pro ‘Counter-proposals, % 
ns schemes, ns; autobio- 

hy} treatises on every subject under the 


OS geting re digiettitioun’ ven Glee wtf. 
correspondence. Our own Vic- 
ae ‘verbose, but never, I think, on this 
le, ” Did ever composer write so many letters ? 
SPCR ROT: WTR 3 eee! And to such 
urpos for he subjugated a careless world 
is exorbicant and imperious demands, without 
pmpromising for a moment with his artistic 


ntegrity. 
With such a subject the sheer quantity of the 
ce makes it popsinie to. prove almost any- 
hing; and it is fortunate that the itive 
biography (definitive, one feels, not only for the 
nzlish-speaking world) should have been under- 
“Bken by a musician whose scholarship and. in- 
i sIry, are equalled by. the shrewdness of his 
dgment... Mr. Newman has the admirable 
pe of mind which will not decide a point until 
. ha collated all the evidence on either side— 
nd not always then; he wrestles for the truth, 
nd plainly enjoys the exercise, In his Foreword 
he complains humorously of the difficulties which 
eset the path of the conscientious scholar : 
In Wagner biography our 


(eles 


308, ar pepe scree increase with 
; the number of witnesses documents. “It 
“4 becomes mote and more difficult even to establish 


such apparently simple things as the dates of events 
that occurred not in the dim and distant past but 


e first almost within ‘living memory. . Wagner’s own 
- and {— tecords are a mass of wrong dates. Letters from all 
ed to and sundry are sometimes mis-dated, sometimes 
wman fy 20t dated at all. Every variety of pitfall awaits the 


Bis feet of the unsuspecting researcher: a man, for 
reme, ® instance, will date his letter from:a particilar hotel 


E 


‘time as can 
name 7 ter 


him, Or he writes that 
to go to ‘such and such a 
— - ¢ his departure for 
a or two. Smallest thought for the 
future > whose whole. theory regarding 
something or stand or fall by the accura: 

_ of his attribution Cra’ ge ivm mrt ly Pala gad 


There are occasions when Mr. Newman’s 
fair-mindedness and passion for ferreting out the 
facts tempt him to go en proving a point which 
the reader has long since conceded ; or to tackle 
the immense financial complications of Wagner’s 


ca 


tit 


the natural. consequence of 
suthidie-eniadiaendhehenionsn tae edhiect. And 
what a subject it is ! These are the rich, central 


among 
Meisterstnger, a list 


in the opera.’ Though no Vogel actually figures 
in the cast, this will mislead those unfamiliar 
with the text; for the name of one Niklaus Végel 
is duly called and his absence explained by his 
apprentice im a celebrated little episode in the 
First Act. Second : in his account of the Paris 


The first violins don’t enter 
until the twenty-fourth bar of Tannhauser !- The 
story seems to rest on statements by Berlioz and 
Biilow, two highly excitable and unreliable 
witnesses. If it is’ strictly true, there should be 
plenty of further confirmation, including (one 
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can only believe it, supplies a final touch ef 
fantasy to one of the great débacles of theatrical 
history. DeEsMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE CENTENARY OF THE CO-OP. 


A Century of Co-operation. By G. D. H. 
COLE. Co-operative Union. 10s. 

Mr. Cole has written this history of the 
Co-operative Movement at the request of the 
Co-operative Union to commemorate the hundred 
years thas have passed since the now famous 
opening of the store in Toad Lane, Rochdale. 
It is the best history of cooperation in Britain 
so far written and will be invaluable to the student 
of the Movement. His method is, almost severely, 
chronological; and the amount and mimnuteness 
of detail are astonishing. “He has done a very 
considerable. amount of real research imto the 
Rochdale and other archives and has unearthed 
a number of new facts which throw light into 
obscure corners of the Movement’s past. There 
could have been no better choice for the author 
of this history: than Mr. Cole, because he has an 
unrivalled knowledge of the economic, industrial 
and social environment in which the Movement 
was born and developed, and he makes full use 
of that knowledge in his book. The book has in 
consequence the great merit of exhibiting the 
birth and development of co-operation, not im 
vacuo, but as an integral part of British social 
and ‘economic history. 

The story of the growth of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Movement, from the little Toad 
Lane store into the gigantic economic organisation 
of to-day, with its 9 million members, is often 
regarded, particularly by co-operators, romanti- 
cally as a kind of, economic fairy tale, a pro ‘etarian 
miracle. "There is justification for the view. But 
the historian of the Movement soon finds that 
the detailed material of his book consists of 
myriads of small facts about opening of stores or 
factories, the birth and death of societies, and the 
increase ‘or decrease’ ‘of menibership, sales, or 
dividends. . In such facts and figures romance 
aoe evaporates and the narrative becomes more 

ve Nn Book than a fairy tale. Even Mr. Cole 
rom not succeeded in achieving the impossible, 
and the weight and sameness of so many little 
facts are occasionally somewhat oppressive both 
to him and his reader. That the oppression or 
depression is only occasional, that his book. and 
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possibilities in consumers’ co-operation, _ The 
tragedy is that socialists and co-operators them- 


selves have so rarely and intermittently recognised 


os = one ag or the possibility that in x 
evelopment of consumers’ co-operation might 
found ne solution of the problem with which the 
breakdown of capitalism now disastrously con- 
fronts the world and the evolution of a real 
economic democracy. There have always been 
idealists and idealism, as they are called, in the 
Movement, and it is often said that the poten- 
tialities of co-operation have not been realised 
because they have always been so scarce as barely 
to leaven the lump. I have the profoundest 
suspicion of idealists and idealism and of friends 
or foes who use the words. Idealism is either used 
in the sense of amiable imbecility by people who 
admire that kind of thing, or it is used by people 
who have a vested interest in stupidity as a word 
which will induce other people to believe that 
common sense is amiable imbecility. It is too 
often forgotten that the greatest and. most lucrative 
of all vested interests is stupidity. The real case 
against the capitalist system is not that it is 
unidealistic, but that it is fundamentally stupid ; 
the essential merit of the co-operative system— 
the basis of its immense potentiality—is not its 
idealism, but its fundamental common sense. 
Only the profound perversion of our minds, social- 
ists and co-operators included, by the stupidities 
of capitalist psychology prevent us from seeing 
this and acting upon it. What the co-operative 
movement, and the rest of the world, wants is 
not more idealism, but more intelligence and 
common sense, 

A word must be said with regard to the pro- 
duction of this volume. It contains 428 pages, 
22 chapters, and appendices. But there is no 
table of contents and there are no page headings. 
To find any particular chapter in the book is 
therefore a laborious and irritating job. 

LEONARD WOOLF 


MYTHOLOGICAL TRUTH 


In the Beginning God. By H. S. BELLAMY. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

** A new scientific vindication of the cosmogonic 
myths in the Book of Genesis” is the author’s 
description of as queer a book as one would meet 
in a month of Sundays. Mr. Bellamy has a theory 
about thé Flood, as others have about the unicorn 
or Shakespeare or Atlantis. It can hardly be 
called scientific, and it isn’t half as plausible as, 
say, Butler’s speculations on the Odyssey, but 


Mr. Bellamy is something more than a crypto- 
mane. His learning is by no means confined to the 
Book of Genesis—which 


astronomy and geogeny are also, it would appear, 
his special subjects. The reader must be prepared 
to enter into regions tenebrous yet not wholly 


the new dawn after the subsiding of the waters. 
Torrential rains and a thick cloud-fall accom- 
panied the deluge; and it was in this darkness 
that God said, “Let there be light.” The sun 
began to shine; life re-emerged. How? Bishop 
Colenso’s teaser about the fish is only one of the 
questions that might occur to a doodling reader. 
How did the salt-water and the fresh-water fish 
survive when river and ocean were merged into 
one? And fish must have had an easier time 
than most beings, including man. Man, however, 
did survive, and being already a history-making 
animal, perpetuated his experience in stories of 
the Great Flood. Because the stories exist, the 
event happened. That is Mr. Bellamy’s basic 
assumption. 

Now it is perfectly true that the Flood myth, 
in one form or another, belongs to all peoples. 
But does that prove that everyone is remem- 
bering the same Great Flood? Why not a great 
number of little floods? This seems a more 
obyious and a more likely explanation. However, 
it doesn’t appeal to Mr. Bellamy. He submits the 
facts and the theories to a standard of “‘ mytho- 
logical truth.” One of the several stories in 
Genesis contains more mythological truth than 
another; this phrase is mere literary accretion, 
that betrays what the author calls religious 
sublimation, ‘Who decides what is and is not 
mythologically true? Mr. Bellamy, as a rule. 
He has already found indubitable tracks of the 
Flood, the explosion of the satellite, the tide- 
girdle in an earlier work called The Book of 
Revelation is History. 
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- The material of Mr. Bellamy’s arguments 
whatever | may think of his conclusions 
engrossing. There are many parallel stories , 
Flood, Ark, Creation, Tower of Babel, etc. Her 
are a e of local Noahs from Siberia: 

Noj of the Votyaks, and Paviachta of the Ostyak 
warned respectively by their divine fathers, Inma 
and Turim, of ihe coming, of a great flood, sx 
about to build big vessels. But one day when th 
went to the shipyards they found to their dismy 

- that the devil had their work. So th 
decided to build other vessels, on secret yards whic 
were situated well away from the: shore, and 
elevated ground. This made the devil very angry 
for he did not want anyone to the delug¢ 
which he had planned; but seek as he would hy 
could not find the hidden shipyards. At last he 
succeeded with the help of the shipwrights’ wive;, 
He taught them to brew intoxicating drinks and 
indeed, in their inebriated state both Noj an 
Paviachta babbled. The devil who, in either cas 
overheard them, immediately made for the secre 
shipyards and smashed up the practically finished 
arks. Undaunted, the two set to-work again whey 
they were sober, and Noj was able to finish his ark 
just when the flood began to rise over the Earth . .. 
Many such legends, new to the average reader, 

add familiar touches to a rather windy disquisition 
and keep one’s attention from finally straying. 

And Mr. Bellamy has created a legend to embrace 

them all. FRED OYSTER 

























Week-end Competitions 


‘No. 810 


Set by Pink Flower 
Lord Keynes described the Parliament thai me 
after the election of 1918 as a “sei of hard-faced 
business men who looked as though they had don: 
well out of the war.” The usual prizes are offered 
for a set of similarly descriptive phrases on each of 
the parties in the new House of Commons, not for 
getting Independents. Entries by August 14th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 807 


Set by G. W. Stonier 
Competitors are invited to contribute three items 

to a new Bestiary (including birds and insects) of 
famous writers. Oscar Wilde, for example, would 
make a good Liar-Bird, and Henry James might be 
a crustacean quivering with ungainly claw in pe!lucid 
waters. Habits, habitat, etc., may be given in prose 
or verse. Not more than 200 words. 

Report by G. W. Stonier 
There was much lively criticism as well as fancy in 

these animal créations. Here are some extracts’ from 
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Company Meeting 


PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 


The book value is therefore less than 40 per 
cent. of the original cost, 


For the year ended March 31st, 1945, we 
had to provide over five times the amount 
required for taxation in 1939, 


We have 7,000 of our staff awa 
Service. This makes it still very 


on War 

ifficult to 
give the service to which the public are 
accustomed and entitled, 


We are urgently in need of increased space 
in our Research Laboratories, and we are 


Gitte firh: 








BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 









ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 





104-7, Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 













The Westminster Bank 


is represented by an extensive system 
of branch offices in England and 
Wales with agents elsewhere, and is 
amply equipped to conduct your 
private and commercial banking 
business, The Manager of any branch 
will gladly give an interview to discuss 
or explain any point which will help 
a client, or prospective client, to a 
full use of the services available to 
the Bank’s customers. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury 
London, E.C.2 
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LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 

THE 57th Annual General Meeting of Boots 
Pure Drug Co. Ltd. was held on Thursday, 
July 26th, at Beeston, Nottingham. The 
Right Hon. Lord Trent presided, and said in 
the course of his speech:— 

BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT 

The chief changes in the Balance Sheet for 
the past six years are the following sums 
provided out of profits :— 
Depreciation on Leasehold Pro- 


BRING, Scennsccchbintaatniammabiistinpenssdiitee £532,662 
Depreciation on Fittings and 

UMNO  cdcslacvisecsh cd ebbpingstibcscoanestas £1,244,291 
Freehold Reserve ....2......:......cceeee £495,004 
War Damage and Contingency 
Re ran £549,660 
Works Development Reserve ... £150,000 
Provision for Pension Funds 

(apart from current contribu- 

GUE’ caniadsthaBdtnecniaibtensiasansectucdhe £269,500 





The total value of Fittings and 
Plant for the whole Organ- 
isation is 

Against which accumulated De- 
preciation stands at 


£3,428,751 


£2,066 ,222 


seeeerenesenser 


Leaving a net book value of £1,862,520 


seenee 


looking forward to having under the new 
Director of our Research activities, Sir Jack 
Drummond, F.R.S., buildings suitable for the 
important work we shall be carrying out. 


The Saccharin we have produced is equiva- 
lent in sweetening properties to 731,000 tons 
of sugar. 


I should mention that. in addition to our 
output for civilian use, we supplied to the 
British and Allied Governments in 1944 alone 
a total of 600,000,000 medicinal tablets. 


We have collaborated both with other 
member companies of the Therapeutic Re- 
search Corporation and with other firms 
designated by the Medical Research’ Council 
in research work on Penicillin. We designed 
and managed for the Ministry of Supply the 
largest surface-culture plant in this country. 


While favouring price controls to protect 
the consumer against exploitation, we 
assume that the restrictive controls which 
weigh so heavily upon us will be removed 
with reasonable speed. If that assumption 
is borne out, I can give you an assurance 
that, with the knowledge we have gained 
during the war and with the enlargement of 
our Research Department which we econtem- 
plate, we can face the future with the 


* greatest confidence. 7 
(Any Shareholder. desiring a.copy of the 
apply 


OChairman’s' Speech should 
Secretary of the Company.) 
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_The Borzy (Biographieus Chamii) A Scotch dog; 
remarkable for 


Soars and inhabits lonely places. 
human. heart, and is itself caten up by Compassion. 


The New Statesman ana Nation, August’ 4, 1945 


>= 


of the sea, it lives among 


able for its skill in the chase, ity, and 
affection for its master i and 
out in pen, admirable bedside 
7 " (Prswos) 
The moset 
os 
a way 
At play. 
Though it is fond of the dry, 
One cannot deny ‘ 
That it benefits from Rain 
Every now and again. 
Globe-trotting, Cakes and Ale 
Develop its splendid Tale. : 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


of Anas capable of song, at ene time accompanied by 
a sustained drumming. 

consorted much with Soldier-birds, later showing 
aquatic tendencies. 


Before he was fledged, he 


(Guy Ings) 


Aquila Conradi, ‘The greatest of the Sea-eagles. 
Feeds on the 


(L. B. J.) 
The Kafka-rabbit timidly subsists 
Where blank snows drift below uncertain mists. . 
With ears that only register the tones 
Of urgent-shrill unanswered telephones. 
When struck it cannot move. As caught in cramp 
Its normal gait, outside a Belsen camp. 
Its app eye, its quivering coat 
Draw the hypnotic ferret and the stoat. 
Its frantic burrowing compels its fate— 
Always to observe the trap too late, 
(Mrs. CONSTANCE SEWELL) 


it has even been known to 
shrivel up and die. In the spring, however, it assumes 
a luxuriant colour; and so greatly does this change 
its appearance that naturalists, before now, have 
mistaken it for the more beautiful and expansive 
Aristogrub, always associated with the warm climes of 
the Mediterranean. Ever sensitive to environment, 
the Demogrub has a strong preference for quiet and 


‘Tennyson—Hairy Dragon-fly 
This ancient and frequently beautiful i insect, which 


wild charges. Habits : eet connubial. 


George Sand—The Glutinous Hag-Fish 
Although classed by Linnaeus among the worms, 
there can be little doubt that this creature is a fish. 
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Swinburne—The Passion Wasp a 

The peculiar characteristic of this. reddish inseci, 
with its rainbow-coloured wings shadowed by purpic 
patches; is its batihe Which, though not fatal, can be 
cake wo It is usually reserved for the 

the species homo sapiens. Emits a strange 
noise, half hiss and half chirrup—usually before 
sunrise—and can often be seen (and heard) ouzzing 
about forsaken gardens near cliffs. Allergic to black 
cloth. Food: Flesh. J. R. Tit 
The Thrillopard 
(Edgarus Wallaciensis) 
In Fleet Strect forests through the night, 
With paws stecl-nibbed and gory, 
The Thrillopard pursues its flight 
And kidnaps everything in sight 
To make its morning story. 
Its coat of camel’s hair hangs loose : 
Its smoky whisker quivers : 
Its snarling—at dictation specd— 
Raiseg' the hair of all that heed, 
In queer hypnotic shivers. 
It lives on newsprint serials, 
Chewed to a bloody tangle ; 
And tames the Secretary Bird 
To dance with rhythmic taps absurd 
And feed the Thrillomangle. 
The Iboa (Walt Whitman) 

Habitat : The Hub of the Universe. 

Habits: Makes strenuous efforts to impersonate 
natural phenomena and moral abstractions, with 
indifferent success. Intermittent frog-like inflations. 
Mates with anything and everyone. Sharpens I-teeth 
by boring. Preys on the young of Homo Sapiens. 

CaLL: I—I-—-I—i—I—I 

The Methuselah Bird (G. Bernardus Shavius) 

The Methuselah Bird 

Is seen and heard 

But rarely now, in parts 

Of Herts. 

Its fabulous age 

Is impossible to gauge 

And is due to dietary habits 

Closely resembling those of rabbits. 


It employs its bearded bill 
With protean skill 











(Lytton Strachey) Of sensitive structure, it throws out a copious gela- To charm its foes ; 
This carnivore in search of tinous secretion from its pores to ward off enemies And lay them out dead in rows. 
Perambulates the Wood of from its mate. A strange feature of the species is It has long legs, 
Slaying (felinity is clear) its reaction to musical sounds: the notes of a distant Lays no eggs, 
His noble victims with a sneer : gramophone at a riverside picnic will cause it to And emits a call high , pure, 
Yet is, though lions form his prey, shiver in ecstasy, Zoologists have often had a certain And characteristically cocksure. 
No less a King of Beasts than they. difficulty in establishing its sex. Actan M. Lainc 
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